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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— 

TP VHE news from the Near East when we write on Thursday 
] is appreciably better. Sir Charles Harington has 
persuaded the Gencrals representing the Angora Turks and the 
Grecks to join with him, the French representative, General 
Charpy, and the Italian representative, General Monbelli, in a 
conference at Mudania. The latest news which has reached us 
is to the effect that the Conference has opened harmoniously 
and with good hopes of success. It is said that the Turks have 
accepted the Allied Note “in principle.” It is evident that the 
centre of anxiety has shifted from Chanak to Thrace. The 
principal issue seems to be whether the Greek troops shall be 
removed from Thrace as a preliminary to the Peace Conference 
proposed in the Allied Note. In the meantime it is satisfactory 
to know that Allied Commissioners have gone to Thrace. We 
will now summarize the chief events in their proper order. 


At the end of last week it looked as though war could hardly 
be averted. Sir Charles Harington had reported to the Govern- 
ment that the situation at Chanak was virtually impossible 
owing to the advance of the Turks. The Turks had come 
up to the British wire entanglements, and though they behaved 
in an elaborately peaceful manner they were able to inspect 
all our positions at their leisure. The British Government 
replied that they would give their complete support to General 
Harington and the British Admiral in whatever steps they 
thought necessary to demand and secre the withdrawal of 
the Turks from Chanak. The Government may not have 
intended to deliver an ultimatum to the Turks, but they in 
effect proposed to General Harington that he should send one. 
Fortunately the man advised was wiser than the advisers. He 
reasoned with Kemal instead of ordering him off. 


Kemal, in answer to General Harington’s message, said that 
he would prevent his troops from ‘ advancing further.’”” The 
British Government, however, apparently even then took the 
view that this undertaking meant nothing, as the Turkish 
troops could not very well advance further as they had already 
reached the shores of the DardaneHes. Sir Charles Harington 
was once again wiser. With patience and great diplomatic 
skill he continued to make use of delay. The result was that 
Kemal definitely promised that he or some representative of the 
Turkish Nationalists would meet Sir Charles Harington at 
Mudania on the Sea of Marmora 18 miles north-west of Brussa, 
He further undertook not to attack Chanak or Constantinople 
during the negotiations, The Mudania conference opened on 





Tuesday. Kemal himself did not attend end the Angora Turks 
were represented by General Ismet Pasha. 


Sir Frederick Maurice, who has watched all the efforts of the 
British soldiers and sailors on the spot for peace, telegraphed 
to the Daily News of Monday thai the “ bombastic utterances” 
from Whitehall gave the impression that the British Govern- 
ment * either wants war or is hopelessly ignorant of the situation 
here.” Sir Frederick Maurice pointed out that the Government, 
in hammering away about the neutral zones, were emphasizing 
a single point, and that a very risky one, while ignoring others 
not less important. For example, when he telegraphed on 
Sunday he described the conditions in Eastern Thrace as 
already “terrible.” Nothing was being done while the Turks 
were not unnaturally demanding that they should be allowed 
“to go to the rescue”’ of their compatriots in Eastern Thrace, 
who they said were at the mercy of the Greeks. This may 
not have been true, or may have been exaggerated, but never- 
theless it was an argument which had to be seriously met. 


It is obvicus to us that events in Eastern Thrace cannot be 
allowed to drift. Whether the Turks are alfowed to return 
gradually to the line of the Maritza, or to return in 
large numbers as soon as possible, or whether a provisional 
gendarmerie is established, the Greek troops must be required 
to evacuate Eastern Thrace without delay, otherwise matters 
will go from bad to worse. As the shipping is in British hands, 
it will be possible to regulate the number of Turkish troops 
admitted to Thrace. 


Sir Frederick Maurice has reported that the position at 
Chanak, which in a military sense was considered “ safe” early 
last week, has become “an impregnable front comparable 
with that of a division in France in the War.” Owing 
to the co-operation of the Navy and the Army, he says there 
are nearly 150 medium and heavy guns supporting the front 
without counting field artillery. As for the machine guns, 
there are more than there used to be on such a front in France. 
Yet a fortnight before Chanak was held by one weak battalion. 
It is satisfactory to hear of all this, for one cannot help saying 
that a contour map of the district makes the Chanak position, 
judged by the geographical detail, look alarmingly insecure. 
It is a flat place commanded by hills. 








If the Mudania Conference should break down and the 
Government should be faced by the question whether the 
Straits are to be defended by force, everything will depend, or 
ought to depend, upon the question whether our Allies will 
help. The freedom of the Straits is a matter that concerns 
all equally. Our own interest in it is not a bit greater than 
that of anybedy else. If anything it is less. Why on earth 
should Great Britain bell the cat ? These are not the times for 
quixotic adventures. Of course, if contrary to all expectation, 
the British troops on the Asiatic side should be suddenly 
attacked, the question ‘“ Will France come in?” will be as 
poignant for us as the corresponding question “ Will England 
come in?” was for the French in 1914. But so far as it is 
possible for us to guide events, we ought to abide absolutely 
by the rule that we shall do nothing at all without the co- 
operation and consent of our Allics. That was the sense of 
a Manifesto published by the Independent Liberals in the 
papers of Tuesday, and it was thoroughly justified. 


As regards the Greeks in Eastern Thrace, we only wish it 
were possible for them, as Christians, to remain there. But 
obviously it is not possible, and they are as much to blame 
for the impossibility as anybody else. When one is faced by a 
disazreeable or even a cruel fact, it is useless to appeal wildly 
to sentiment and humanity if one has not the power to alter 
the fact. Lord Salisbury once remarked that the British 
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Navy could not sail over the mountains of Asia Minor and he 
has often been called a cynic for saying it. Nevertheless it 
was true. In the domain of Nature one has continually to 
accept facts because there is no possibility of remedying them. 
lf a stoat is seen attacking some defenceless animal the instinct of 
every man is to beat off the stoat with a stick. But isolated 
and rare achievements of that kind do not make it possible 
for mankind continually to search all the woods and hedgerows 
in erder to prevent stoats preying upon other animals. The 
necessity, much though we may deplore it, of coming to an 
understanding with the French and of handing back Eastern 
Thrace to Turkey is like a fact of Nature. 


What we must do is to set up all the safeguards we can for 
Christian minorities everywhere. M. Venizelos, in an eloquent 
letter to the Times of Wednesday, proposed that the Allies 
should themselves occupy Eastern Thrace at least until the 
final peace is signed. We cannot see, however, that anything 
would be gained by that except the probability of driving the 
Turks into a new contumacy and perhaps endangering peace 
altogether. The Turks are unfortunately able to say with 
truth that we have already helped the Greeks too much. They 
are not likely to forget that, though M. Venizelos is received 
by Ministers in London, the delegate of the Angora Nationalists 
when he came to London was turned away without a single 
interview. 


Although M. Venizelos is naturally trying to induce the Allies 
to do much more for the protection of the Greeks than will be 
possible—on the ground that the Greeks will be massacred if 
not protected; though we fear that charges of massacre can 
be only too justly brought against the Greeks themselves— 
we must in fairness add that M. Venizelos has been able to 
exculpate himself from the charge of encouraging the Greek 
madness in Asia Minor. He did this in a letter to the Times 
of Thursday. In the letter he points out that he did indeed 
back Greek hopes in Asia Minor so long as the policy was 
sanctioned by the Allies, but when the sanction became limited 
to that of the British Government, and when King Constantine 
was again managing Greek affairs, he uttered a most solemn 
warning to his friends. He definitely predicted disaster. He 
quotes in full a letter which he wrote on July 3rd, 1921, to 
Athens, conveying this warning. It is a remarkably telling 
document because it was written at a time when the Greek 
Army was temporarily sweeping everything before it and was 
deeply impressing Mr, Lloyd George and filling the Greek nation 
with delirious joy. 


An article in the Sunday Express stated that Sir Basil Zaharoff, 
the millionaire “* Mystery Man,” is a shareholder in a prominent 
pro-Coalition newspaper in London. It was thought that this 
referred to the Daily Chronicle. Lord Dalziel, the chairman 
of the company which owns the Daily Chranicle, however, 
stoutly denies that Sir Basil has or has ever had any connexion 
with that paper. But our interest is centred on Sir Basil 
Zaharoff himself. As the Sunday Express says :— 

“He is a Greek, but lives most of his time in Paris. He 

owns Monto Carlo, but the gaming tables do not interest him. 
Instead, the destinies of nations are his sport, the movements 
of armies and the affairs of Governments his special delight. 
‘ He can hardly estimate his own wealth, for it so 
permeates the financial arteries of Europe that every move of 
the political nervous system reacts on his fortunes. In tho 
wake of war this mysterious figure moves over the tortured 
areas of Europe. He spends hundreds of thousands of pounds 
on putting M. Venizelos into power and organizing the Hellenio 
dream of conquest. Through his puppets he gains control of 
newspapers in many countries. e has the ear of Presidents 
and Prime Ministers. His charities are fabulous.” 
The article declares that he “ arrives in every European capital 
unheralded and unrecognized,” and it ends by demanding that 
“this man’s influence in Britain’s affairs comes to an immediate 
stop.” For “the lives of men and destinies of nations are 
sacred trusts to be administered by the chosen representatives 
of the people.” 


The Sunday Express is one of Lord Beaverbrook’s organs, 
and the article about Sir Basil Zaharoff has been attributed to 
him. Whether he was the author or not we may at all events 
safely assume that an article on so delicate and important a 
subject had his full sanction. We congratulate Lord Beaver- 


brook most sincerely upon the public servico he is doing in 
bringing this subject forward. We do not ourselves pretend to 





know enough about Sir Basil Zaharoff to offer a judgment, 
Indeed we know very little. All we can say, and we say this 
with all earnestness, is that the figure of Sir Basil Zaharoff and 
all the rumours which have been floating round for the past 
three years about his secret influence on our politics has haunted 
the nation. Now that Lord Beaverbrook, who is peculiarly 
entitled to speak on this subject, has barked his warning the 
subject cannot possibly be allowed to rest. 


We say that Lord Beaverbrook is peculiarly entitled to speak 
because during the last phases of the War he was the Minister 
whose duty it was to obtain information on all subjects. He 
cannot, therefore, be treated now as a mere rumour-monger, 
The Government may have a perfectly satisfactory answer and 
may be able to demolish Lord Beaverbrook. If so let them do it, 
Parliament ought to insist upon their giving their answer what- 
ever it may be. There should be no dissolution before this duty 
has been performed. To clear themselves the Government 
must prove that Sir Basil Zaharoff never influenced them, or, 
to be more particular, that he never influenced the Prime Min. 
ister. If they cannot prove that (which is a very easy thing 
to prove if it is true) they cannot possibly expect the confidence 
which the nation ought to be able to repose in them. 


In Monday’s Daily Mail Mr. J. M. N. Jeffries gave an interest- 
ing account of the guerrilla warfare now going on in the South- 
West of Ireland. “The stronghold of the insurgents is in 
Kerry, a land of wild mountainous peninsulas and secret inlets 
of the sea, inhabited by a wild mountainous people, themselves 
human peninsulas too, so to speak, almost cut off from the 
habits and more sober characteristics of the body of their 
countrymen.” The Free State troops hold the towns and 
larger villages, subject to constant sniping, but cannot venture 
into the open country in smaller bodies than from fifty to a 
hundred men without being ambuscaded and cut off. “A 
serious difficulty for them is that they have to combine the 
offensive duties of their campaign proper with the defensive 
duties of trying to repair the machinery of civil life, which 
the Republicans as regularly destroy.” Roads are blocked, 
railway lines torn up and bridges broken down. The national 
troops are dependent on the sea for supplies and reinforcements, 
whilst the Republicans receive petrol and ammunition by tho 
same channel. Food can only be got into the inland towns, 
such as Killarney, by organized and well-guarded convoys. 
The population is mainly friendly to the Republicans, who 
number about two thousand armed men, as Mr. Jeffries 
estimates. Meanwhile, as a correspondent recounts in Wed- 
nesday’s Z'imes, the suburbs of Dublin itself are infested by 
gangs of Republican hooligans who rob houses at the point of 
the pistol, and shooting or bomb-throwing occurs daily in the 
city streets, though “on the whole the damage is dispropor- 
tionate to the noise.” 


The Irish Provisional Parliament has been engaged during 
the last two weeks in debating the Constitution Bill, which 
was read a second time on September 2lst by 47 votes to 16, 
The somewhat meagre reports of the discussions in Committee, 
which began on the 25th, are well worth study. Mr. Kevin 
O’Higgins, the Minister in charge of the Bill, prefaced them by 
stating that the Treaty had been signed under duress. “ At 
any moment in the future,” he added, “the majority will of 
the Irish nation can publicly and absolutely without dishonour 
repudiate that Treaty if they consider it wise or advisable to 
do so, and . - are prepared to take the consequences of 
doing so.” Whether we regard this proposition as a truism or 
as a sop to the extremists, we must be gratified that Mr. 
O’Higgins went on to declare that, so long as the Treaty was 
the policy of the “Irish nation,” it must be honourably 
observed. The progress of the measure has accordingly been 
marked by no untoward incident. The wrecking amendments 
moved by extremists have been rejected by majorities of three 
or four to one, and on Tuesday night the sensible arguments 
of Mr. O’Higgins obtained a convincing verdict on the crucial 
question of the oath of allegiance, which was acknowledged 
to be compulsory for all members of the future Parliament. 


The Government of the Irish Free State seem at last to have 
recognised that, in view of the disturbed state of the country, 
their soldiership must be not prattle but practice. Last week 
the discussion of the Constitution Bill in Committee was sus- 
pended whilst the Government introduced an emergency motion 
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for setting up special military courts to try persons accused 
of taking part in any attack on the national forces, of looting or 
arson, of possessing arms without proper authority, or of “the 
breach of any general order or regulation made by the Army 
authorities.” ‘The important feature of this measure is that it 
empowers the military courts to inflict the death penalty at 
their discretion for such offences. Mr. Cosgrave, justifying this 
drastic measure, said that, if the irregular forces were not 
suppressed, “the liberties of the people would be entirely at 
the mercy of the gun.” Next day the resolution was passed 
by 47 votes to 15. Having given the Republicans time to 
consider this development in the situation, the Free State 
Government on Tuesday night issued a proclamation offering 
a full amnesty to all offenders who surrender and hand in their 
arms on or before October 15th. 





Another illustration of the anarchy which prevails in the 
south and west of Ireland is given by a letter which appeared 
in the Times of Tuesday. Mr. C. W. Warden vividly records 
his experiences, as a loyalist living near Kenmare, during the 
last year. Since the declaration of the “truce” his property 
has been raided nearly 100 times; seven armed raids have 
been made on his house, everything portable carried away 
and the occupants treated with every indignity. Mr. Warden 
reported the facts and applied for protection to the Prime 
Minister, the head of the Free State, and the Chief Secretary, 
but only received the stereotyped reply that his letter would 
be considered, Last August, when the raiding became intolerable, 
Mr. Warden personally applied twice for protection or arms to 
the officer commanding the Free State troops in Kenmare. 
He was refused each time, and on the second occasion was 
warned not to return home. Two nights later his house was 
burnt down, his garden and outhouses destroyed, his cattle 
driven off, and it is said that “ a favourite old dog had his paws 
cut off and was then thrown into the sea.”” Mr. Warden and 
his household escaped in a small cargo vessel. He adds— 
though the fact is scarcely credible—that ‘* English warships 
were looking on, but no offer of help or succour was made.” 
Contrast this with the action of our naval men at Smyrna, and 
consider what kind of policy it is that can deliberately paralyse 
the warm hearts of English bluejackets. 


A remarkable indictment of the methods of State trading 
may be extracted by the careful reader from the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General’s report “Trading Accounts 
Balance-sheets, 1920-21,” which was issued on Monday as a 
Blue Book (H.M. Stationery Office, 6s. net). Sir Malcolm 
Ramsay has collected many striking instances of the losses to 
the public occasioned by State trading during the year ending on 
March 31st, 1921. The most amazing though not by any means 
the largest of these relates to the overpayment of £250,000 
to a private firm from whom the Government was purchasing 
certain brands of Chinese lard and bacon. The payment on 
account was to be made at the rate of £30 per box, but “ by an 
oversight” payment was made in this case at the American 
rate of £40 per box. The two officials of the Board of Trade 
who were responsible for this trifling error were not dismissed, 
it seems, but left the service of the Government in consequence 
of the post-war reduction of staffs. Inquiries made by the 
Daily Mail at the Board of Trade elicited the gratifying state- 
ment that £100,000 of the overpayment had been recovered 
from the firm in question, whilst the balance went to satisfy 
a counterclaim on their part. 


on 


Two other cases quoted in Sir Malcolm Ramsay’s valuable 
report show how little check there seems to be on the muddling 
away by incompetent officials of sums which would be regarded 
as decidedly important by the majority of private traders. 
With regard to the loss of £143,000 incurred by the Ministry of 
Food in the resale of cattle-feeding stuffs, a Treasury letter is 
quoted which states that the proceedings at an interview between 
certain officials of the Ministry and the representatives of a 
private firm ‘‘ showed a lamentable lack of precision, for which 
it is impossible to relieve the officers of the Ministry of 
responsibility.” Another loss on cattle-feeding stuffs of £122,000 
is stated to be “‘ mainly attributable to the failure of the admini- 
strative officer concerned to pass on to the consumer the charges 
incurred in respect of the storage and transport of feeding-stuffs 
as directed by the Treasury.” And let it be remembered that 
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these little mistakes did not take place under the pressure of 
War, which might have explained if not excused them, but at 
least two years after the War was over. There are numerous 
less glaring instances in this Blue Book which recall to us Lord 
Emmott’s conviction that the qualities needed for the successful 
prosecution of commerce ‘“ cannot be produced in their higher ”’ 
—or even in their simplest—‘‘forms by any of 
State-made training.” 


system 


Such instances as we have quoted from Sir Malcolm Ramsay’s 
report only illustrate losses caused by the laches of individuals. 
Larger questions of policy are involved in such statements 
as that the loss on the recontrol of bacon was £5,700,000, on 
that of currants nearly a million sterling—a loss of 50 per cent. 
on the whole Government stock, due in large part to bad packing 
—and on Australian meat £3,000,000. It is incidentally 
mentioned that the total loss on the bread subsidy, since it was 
initiated in 1917, amounts to the gigantic sum of £162,000,000. 
As these measures were mainly outcomes or aftermaths of the 
War, it may, of course, be argued that we should call such 
Even 


80, 


expenditures not losses but necessary expenses. 
their details warn us of the costliness of committing such 
business transactions to the amateur tradesmen of Whitehall. 
We hope that the Public Accounts Committee will insist that 
further light shall be thrown on some of the transactions which 
Sir Malcolm Ramsay describes with scientific dispassionateness. 


On September 29th Sir George Younger made an important 
speech to a meeting of representative Scottish Unionists at 
Glasgow. We are rather surprised to read his reference to 
Lord Salisbury and his supporters as * to make trouble in 
the party, and probably to create a somewhat serious split.” 
We are sure that this remark, uttered no doubt in haste and 
under the pressure of that irritation which is apt to affect party 
managers when they talk about an approaching election, does 
not fairly represent Sir George Younger’s considered judgment 
of Lord Salisbury’s motives. Both of them are really working 
for the establishment of that broad and truly Imperial 
Unionism by which alone this country can present a solid front 
to the stormy waves which are beating upon it from all sides. 
Sir George Younger went on to point out that dissension in the 
party would only play the game of the extremists and “ give 
seats by the handful to the Labour Party.” He announced 
that he had proposed to his leader, six days earlier, that 
Ministers should convene a special Conference of the Unionist 
Party to consider the policy on which the next election was 
to be fought. He trusted that such a Conference would result 
in agreement amongst all Unionists to erect a bulwark against 
arty, “ beneath which is all that is 


out 


the extreme Socialist 
subversive of all the principles we stand for.” 

The case for a reduction in railway fares is amply confirmed 
by the Blue Book published on Wednesday. It shows that the 
third-class passengers carried last year were tewer by 185,000,000 
than in 1920—a decline of about 20 per cent. The decline in 
first-class passengers was about 25 per cent. The Westminster 
Gazette of Thursday announced on good authority that the 
reduction in fares to be introduced on November Ist will be 
about “25 per cent. of the pre-war fare.” That is to say the 
cost of third-class travelling will be reduced from 1}d. a mile 
to 1}d. a mile. It is probable, we are told, that season tickets, 
workmen’s tickets and excursion and week-end tickets will be 
reduced in much the same proportion. 


One of the leading weeklies in New York, the Literary Digest, 
has been conducting a plebiscite on the liquor question. The 
results of the poll are most instructive. Answers have been 
received from some $00,000 persons of all classes. The voting 
has been as follows: For enforcentent of the existing Volstead 
Law, 356,193 (38.6 per cent.) ; for modification of the Volstead 
Law so as to permit the sale of wines and beer, 376,334 (40.8 
per cent.); for repeal of the Volstead Law, 189,856 (20.6 per 
cent.). There seems therefore to be a strong movement in the 
United States in favour of permission of the sale of wines and 
beer, while the feeling against spirits is overwhelming. The 
present Congress is decidedly “dry,” and anti-dry legislation 
is not to be expected in the immediate future. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. July 13, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 100j; 
Thursday week, 993 ; a year ago, 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


i ____ 


A PLEA FOR A RECONSTRUCTED MINISTRY. 


HE bare truth seems to be that if there should be 
peace in the Near East we shall owe it to the soldiers 
on the spot. The Government, or rather, a headstrong 
or hasty group of Ministers, although they might truthfully 
say that they did not want war, have undoubtedly been 
engendering war, and if the coolness and resource of Sir 
Charles Harington and those who acted with him had not 
come to the rescue there probably would have been 
war. It is almost incredible that at a time when we are 
still exhausted financially and morally after the recent 
War, when another considerable war might mean ruin, 
and when it is known that there is such a strong distaste 
for war that men could hardly be persuaded to march, 
the Government should have risked a war which was not 
absolutely forced upon us in self-defence or as a matter 
of conscience. The proof that war was not required by any 
such reasons is the fact that the soldiers suggested 
various reasonable ways of avoiding it. 

In these circumstances we cannot help saying that we 
are filled with such mistrust of the Government that we 
shall feel constant anxiety so long as Mr. Lloyd George 
remains in office. If they have done the almost incredible 
thing once under his leadership how can we have any 
standard of belief or calculation as to what they may do 
next? The personality of Mr. Lloyd George, as well as 
that of some of his more intimate colleagues, is, in itself, 
a great danger. He has no continuity of view; he draws 
little upon history or experience; he regards each new 
problem as a self-containing episode; and he has so 
often escaped from superfluous imbroglios in the past, 
thanks to his great versatility and his clever improvisations 
that he trusts to his cleverness or his luck and does not 
fear fresh dangers so much as a British Prime Minister 
ought to do. 

It has become a proverb since Lincoln first applied 
the words to a great occasion that it is bad policy to swap 
horses when crossing a stream. In general, of course, we 
agree. But the importance of the doctrine may easily 
be exaggerated. To pass from a horse that is determined 
to lie down and drown you to a perfectly safe animal may 
be a very good thing indeed if you can see an opportunity, 
even in mid-stream, for making the change quietly and 
effectively. At all events, we know that if the negotiations 
of the peace with Turkey are to be in the hands of 
Mr. Lloyd George we shall have no guarantee whatever 
that we shall emerge either with safety or credit. What 
is needed, above all things, is a Government which will 
insist upon “ safety first’ as the rule. We do not want 
brilliant flashes or wonderful acrobatic self-extrications 
from unnecessary tangles. 

We suggest the idea of a remaking of the Government 
for the very earnest consideration of the nation. We 
appreciate the risks perfectly well. It will be said, of 
course, that a change of Prime Minister at this moment 
would be nothing less than an invitation to the Turks to 
throw off their present comparative reasonableness and 
enter into a frenzy of extortionate demands; and that 
thinking they had discovered signs of weakness in Great 
Britain, they would try to play upon that weakness, and 
that the whole problem would become aggravated instead 
of being smoothed away. Nevertheless, in our judgment 
there are sometimes risks which should be accepted. 
We prefer smaller risks to larger risks. 

Nor do we suggest an instant reconstruction of the 
Government. So long as the Conference is going on at 
Mudania it would, we admit, be very unwise to have any 
changes at home. It is to be hoped that the danger of a 
conflict between our troops and the Turks will pass away 
in the next few days; that a truce will be imposed upon 
the Greeks and the Turks; and that an immediate start 
will be made with the business of removing the Greeks 
from Eastern Thrace. But when that satisfactory start 


along the road to peace has been made there will still 
be the final Peace Treaty, with all its details, to negotiate. 
That is the matter which we wish to see in hands other 
than those of Mr. Lloyd George. 

War and the threats of war very often fasten a bad 








Government upon a nation. For a time, short or lone 
the evil has to be accepted, but we should not be actine 
as free agents or as men of sanity if we allowed the evil 
to continue a moment longer than necessity required, 
It is out of the question just now to plunge the country 
into a General Election. What we suggest is that there 
should be a reconstruction of the Cabinet ; that Mr. Lloyd 
George should disappear and should be replaced py 
Mr. Bonar Law or by somebody else—but preferably, we 
think, by Mr. Bonar Law. Lord Derby or the Duke of 
Devonshire—and we could suggest other names—might 
be trusted by the nation as Prime Minister if for some 
reason Mr. Bonar Law were not available, and either 
would be eminently what may be described as a “ safety 
first’ man. The tendency, however, to insist nowadays 
that the Prime Minister should be a member of the House 
of Commons might be too strong. For our part we think 
that in a crisis such as we are going through it would be 
foolish to sacrifice safety to a not unnatural and quite 
defensible democratic custom. Still, the fact that there 
would be an objection to a Peer becoming Prime Minister 
must be acknowledged. There need not be many other 
changes. Mr. Churchill, if he did not temporarily disappear, 
would be safer in some department where he could not, 
as he can now, say that he is acting with special authority 
when he beats a war drum for the Dominions to hear, 
Again, if the Lord Chancellor remained he would, we fear, 
be under too great a temptation to carry on the Lloyd 
George tradition. For that reason, we consider, he ought 
to go, though, from a legal point of view, he has been an 
exceptionally good Lord Chancellor. 

Now, suppose that a “safety first’ Ministry of this 
kind were successfully and quietly contrived. It could 
not continue in office very long, but it would continue quite 
long enough to have a chance of producing an excellent 
impression upon the country. Unless it be true that there 
is “no alternative ” to Mr. Lloyd George, which we have 
never for a moment believed, there will be opportunities 
for several alternatives to make themselves felt. People 
must have very bad political memories if they do not recall 
how Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, when he became 
Prime Minister, was regarded as a makeshift, and not a 
very good one at that. but how he won respect and 
confidence as one of the most capable of modern Liberal 
Prime Ministers. 

Just because the reconstructed Ministry would be one 
of peace and safety it would necessarily be a Ministry of 
thrift. Thrift, after all, is our one way of salvation. 
The few months of the Ministry’s life spent in real and 
determined thrift would develop confidence. An entirely 
new complexion might be put upon our domestic politics. 
Mr. Lloyd George and his friends would resist and complain, 
of course, but could they do so with justice ? All we ask 
is that there should be a move exactly comparable (except 
in method) with that which Mr. Lloyd George himself 
initiated during the War when he displaced Mr. Asquith. 
We were then crossing the stream. The proverb about 
the danger of swapping horses applied as much then as 
it does now. But the popular cry was that a swap was 
the only safe thing ; that the War was not being vigorously 
enough prosecuted ; that Mr. Asquith was lethargic and 
nerveless, and that Mr. Lleyd George was the only man 
who could see the thing through. 

Similarly, it must be said now that the peace is not being 
vigorously enough prosecuted; that Mr. Lloyd George 
is nervous, tired—he has cause to be '—and excited, and 
that he is obviously the wrong man to save the country 
from the dangers of war and from extravagance. 

Could not some of those responsible politicians who 
recognize that we have not exaggerated the dangers of 
Mr. Lloyd George's continuance in office “ get together” 
and convey to him that he can best serve the country 
by resigning ? 

We absolutely refuse to believe that Mr. Lolyd George 
would place his own .political fortunes, or even those of 
his party, above the interests of the nation if a very st rongly 
supported appeal were made to him. France and Turkey 
are the principal States with which we shall have to deal 
in arranging the peace. Both (France in the person of 
M. Poincaré, Turkey in that of Kemal) have expressed 
their strong distrust of Mr. Lloyd George. Even if they 
were entirely wrong, the fact that they have no confidence 
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in Mr. Lloyd George would show that he is the wrong man 
to make the peace. We simply must proceed on safe lines, 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s guidance, if only because he is 
compromised by his past, is not safe. 





PROGRESS WITH REPARATIONS. 


JE mention progress at the head of this article, 
W not indeed because material progress has been 
made in the payment of reparations—rather the payments 
have become continually less—but because the elucida- 
tion of what can and what cannot be expected is in itself 


progress. Such progress is, indeed, half the battle. 
We have before us two documents of first-rate im- 
portance. One is the report of an address delivered by 


Mr. McKenna to the American Bankers’ Association, at 
New York, on Wednesday, and the other is the eighth 
number of the remarkable supplement issued by the 
Manchester Guardian, entitled ** Reconstruction in Europe.” 
If Mr. McKenna’s address and the Manchester series of 
essays receive the attention they deserve, we shall quickly 
proceed much further along the path of common sense. 

Nearly all English minds are now ready to receive the 
seed. The absurd hallucinations after the War, that 
(iermany could really hand over stupendous sums and meet 
pretty well all our bills for us, have passed away. We 
imagine that if it were announced for a certainty to-morrow 
that Germany could and would pay some relatively small 
sum without fail, every year, everyone would welcome the 
announcement with the kind of gratitude which is generally 
evoked by a windfall. We have always acknowledged 
that to send in a long bill to Germany was a measure of the 
sense which the rest of the world entertained of her guilt, 
and that from this point of view the thing had its uses. 
The absurdity, however, was that people took Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words quite seriously about searching the German 
pockets and extracting the last penny, although the world 
had no previous experience of international indebtedness 
on any such tremendous scale. For our part we are 
entirely in favour of making Germany pay what she can. 
The word * can,” however, is very important. If Germany 
is to be treated as she has hitherto been treated, she almost 
certainly will not be able to pay more than a negligible 
amount. 

As regards the debts of the Allies to one another we 
would regard them as being on an entirely different footing. 
Even if France and our other Allies could pay us what they 
owe—though we know that they cannot—it would probably 
be a mistake to exact the money. By far our greatest 
interest is the recovery of the world ; and to keep countries 
that might be merrily trading with us impoverished by 
constant payments would greatly delay that recovery if 
it did not prevent it entirely. We should prefer to look at 
inter-Allied debts in this way: all the Allies made their 
material and moral contributions to the war according to 
their capacity. Britain paid more money than France, 
but France lost more lives. The dividend upon the 
resources thus invested was victory. We should leave the 
matter there. 

Mr. MeKenna’s address was a model of its kind for 
clearness and business sense. Before we come to his dis- 
cussion of German reparations we desire to say with what 
deep satisfaction we read his remarks about the British 
debt to America. There was nothing of the finesse and 
over-subtlety of the Balfour Note, which was good literature, 
but bad politics. The intention of the Balfour Note was 
rather as though a man should hope to hit somebody else 
by a ricochet shot and carefully calculated the angles in 
order that the bullet might reach its billet, but was care- 
ful to be in a position, when the other man complained, to 
say, “* Why, I never aimed at you!” Mr. McKenna was 
candid, explicit and direct. That is the way to speak if 
one wants the support of Englishmen and the respect of 
Americans. He said that Great Britain ought to pay her 
debt to America, had the ability to pay it and as a matter 
of honour would pay it. The nature of our ability to pay 
will be found implicit in the summary, which we shall now 
make of Mr. McKenna’s arguments about Germany. 

Mr. McKenna pointed out that the issue was not how 
much Germany might with justice be called upon to pay, 
but how much she would actually be able to pay. Payment 
can be made only in three ways: (1) By an “ exportable 








surplus” of goods; (2) from investments outside 
Germany, and (3) by external services, such as shipping. 

First consider (1). If Germany relies upon her internal 
resources to pay us she can pay us in the long run only by 
goods, money being a mere token for goods. Payment for 
her indispensable imports must naturally be the first charge 
upon the proceeds of her foreign sales, so that it is only the 
balance of goods—the “ exportable surplus °—which is 
really available for reparations. Germany is very hard at 
work; she has hardly any unemployed ; and yet her 
imports have been on the whole slightly exceeding her 
exports. As regards (2) and (3) her foreign investments 
have dwindled away and her shipping has largely been 
confiseated. The amount she has ywid in cash so far has 
been comparatively small, but even so each payment has 
coincided with a further decline in the value of the mark. 
Mr. McKenna concluded therefore that Gerznany could not: 
pay under her present conditions. , 

But he then assumed for a moment that he was wrong, 
and that Germany could pay, and he looked at the problem 
from that new angle. If Germany did pay by gradually 
increasing her exports—the only real way in which she 
could pay—she would do it by working longer hours for less 
wages. She would cut profits. She would reduce her 
imports to the indispensable minimum. The result would 
be that she would be denounced by all the rest of the 
manufacturing world. Her challenge could be successfully 
countered only by a universal lowering of the standard 
of life. 

Of course, Mr. McKenna was aware of the familiar 
statements that Germany has internationally depreciated 
her currency, and that her people are not being adequately 
taxed. He acknowledged that German taxation might 
well be heavier, but he went on to ask how that would help’ 
German production. If payment of reparations can be 
made only by production then payment would tend to 
become less through more taxation. 

In spite of all the difficulties Mr. McKenna concluded 
that Germany could certainly pay something appreciable 
if the mark were stabilized. He thinks she can pay it out 
of the assets which Germans still hold outside their own 
country. He places the value of these at not less than 
£200,000,000. The capacity for Germany to pay more, 
he thought, would not become apparent for many years, 
and then only after such treatment from other nations as 
has not yet been accorded to her owing to political causes. 


| He suggested a moratorium for further payments of at 


least three years. 

Those who have followed the argument so far, that 
payments from internal resources can be made ultimately 
only by the balance of a country’s exports over imports, 
will now appreciate the point of Mr. McKenna’s assertion, 
that Great Britain can nevertheless pay her debt to America. 
sritish assets in foreign countries are still very great. Mr. 
McKenna went so far as to say that we own enough foreiga 
securities to cover our debt to the United States two or three 
times over. Neither France nor Italy has any such accumu- 
lation of assets abroad. 

Mr. McKenna hardly touched upon the question of tariffs, 
though he made in a single sentence an allusion to them. 
That allusion made plain his belief that tariffs which are 
an impediment to freedom of exchange at all times are a 
terrible impediment at present. Is it not possible even 
now—though it is late, it is not too late—to knock down all 
barriers for a good number of years? Let us make it 
easier for goods to be exchanged and easier for human 
beings to move about from one country to another. Let 
us frankly do so without prejudice to anybody’s fiscal 
opinions. " Let all nations be free at the end of the close, 
or rather, we should say, the epen, season to reassert 
whatever doctrine they think fit. But in the meantime let 
us get to the real business which is to re-stock our depleted 
cupboards. 

The eighth number of the Manchester Guardian supple- 
ment, which is edited, like the others, by Mr. J. M. Keynes, 
presents an extraordinary galaxy of authorities. Among 
them are Herr Schiffer, who was formerly German Minister 
of Finance, Dr. Schroeder, Secretary in the German 
Treasury, Count Michael Karolyi, who formerly 


vas 
President of the Hungarian Republic, M. Theunis, the 
Prime Minister of Belgium, Professor Cannan, of the 


University of London, Professor Gide, the distinguished 
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French economist, and, of course, Mr. Keynes himself. 
There is naturally much variety of opinion, but the remark- 
able thing is the coolness with which reparations are dis- 
cussed. The hot fit has given place to the cold. We have 
often dissented from the manner in which Mr. Keynes has 
thought well to write. We are afraid that Germans have 
often been encouraged to think that they were being relieved 
of the onus of culpability for the War, and that the real 
criminals were the rapacious peace-makers in Paris. But 
apart from the question of his manner, Mr. Keynes has 
been a great prophet. From the beginning he showed 
extraordinary penetration, and events have justified nearly 
all his financial statements. We have no fault to find with 
his latest statement, in spirit or fact. ‘“ Germany,” he 
says, “can transfer year by year to France, and Great 
Britain to the United States, sums comparable to those 
by which in pre-war days they were wont to augment their 
foreign investments. Justice requires it and economic 
fact allows it.” 

The identification of the means by which payment can 
best be made with those put forward by Mr. McKenna will 
at once be recognized. We must in fairness, however, 
add that the supplement contains some repudiations of 
the usual theory that large payments in goods are, 
except on rare occasions, a kind of disadvantage to those 
receiving them. Professor Gide says plainly that in any 
case payments simply cannot be extorted. In order to 
pay Germany must be willing to pay. This is an agreeable 
doctrine to come from France. Surely we may pre- 
suppose Germany's ultimate willingness, unless we are 
to imagine that she wants to lose all her credit and repute 
among nations. 

We heartily agree with Mr. Keynes’s proposals that the 
amount to be paid by Germany—he himself still thinks 
that she could pay £2,000,000,000—should be fixed ; that 
she should be given till 1935 to pay it ; but that she should 
be allowed an appreciable reduction for all payments 
made before the appointed dates. It would be a great 
thing to give Germany an incentive to be quit of her debt. 
Thank goodness, we are at last rid of that sort of lunacy 
which assumed that Germany would work quietly on the 
principle that the harder she worked the more she would 
have to pay! 





HOW IT STRIKES AN AMERICAN.—YV. 

AMERICA AND WORLD NEIGHBOURLINESS. 
 ignwenge observers of public affairs discourse fluently 

upon what they describe as “ America’s withdrawal 
from the world.” Do these critics exhibit a very high 
degree of penetration? Do they envisage the facts, or are 
their minds enchanted by a body of theory revolving about 
the League of Nations? Did it follow that because, owing 
to political fatuity on the one hand and political passion 
on the other, America failed to enter the League of Nations, 
ws such, she withdrew in any actual sense from the world ? 
Because, so far as her thinking yet has gone, she perceives 
no way productive of good to institutionalize the governance 
of humanity, is it true that her interest, her influence, her 
money, have been withdrawn from humanity? And, 
as regards Europe’s economic condition, did it come 
about, so far as America is concerned, because America 
declined to give her counsel, or because her counsel, freely 
and honestly given, was rejected ? 

These questions are worth examining in the interests of 
international understanding. Europe just now is not 
overflowing with affection for America. America has not 
done as Europe would have liked her to do. She has gone 
her way, according to her limitations and her light, secking 
guidance, not so much in Europe’s as in her own conception 
of what she could and ought to do. America, it should be 
said at once, is likely to continue to follow her own line— 
listening gratefully, no doubt, to what Europe and Asia 
and Africa have to say, but acting in the end as she herself 
sees fit. America will and ought to do this, just as Britain 
and France and Italy and every other free nation will take, 
and ought to take, their final judgments in compliance with 
their own inspirations and convictions. Only thus can 


the world have the benefit of its total stock of ideas; 
vuly thus can its diverse nationalities make their natural 
and distinctive contributions to progress. 

America has not joined the League of Nations, has not 
mitified the Covenant of Versailles, could not ratify and 





live up to this Covenant without repudiating her categoric 
Constitution. But she has not betrayed the League of 
Nations idea. Her whole influence has been and will be 
exerted on the side of peace. If she hesitates to remit the 
European debt, one great consideration in her mind js 
that the remission, at this time of unsettlement and rancour. 
might be a grave disservice to peace. Since peace is the 
League of Nations’ objective, and also America’s objective, 
it cannot be said, with any semblance of conformity to 
fact, that America has withdrawn her influence from the 
cause that is the raison @étre of the League of Nations. 

“ Ah,” some one interjects, “ but the United States does 
nothing for peace.” First, her mere example as a peaceful 
people—a mighty people devoted to peace—ought to be 
worth something. Secondly, her consistent championship 
of arbitration ought to be worth something. And have we 
forgotten so soon the Washington Conference ? Have we 
forgotten Mr. Balfour’s impassioned and stately eloquence, 
styling this Conference a shining landmark in the marci 
of statesmanlike achievement and of civilization? Have 
we forgotten Lord Birkenhead’s speech in London, portray- 
ing the Conference as perhaps the most remarkable and 
beneficent event in history? Well, the Conference, in 
the main, was America’s work. We had not the League 
of Nations, not the Covenant of Versailles, in Washington; 
but we had there, and pursued there, the idea with which 
this institution and this document seek to inspire the 
political and social practice of the world. 

So, if America has rejected the machinery of the League, 
if she has discerned no way to enter the League as it 
stands, without taking out of the hands of her people powers 
they ought never to relinquish, and powers no people, in 
her opinion, ought ever to relinquish, she has not with- 
drawn from the world in its struggle for peace. Washington 
public men, unanimous in their wish that America shall 
do everything in her power for peace. differ only as to 
method. President Harding and his Administration, 
constantly and sympathetically watchful of the foreign 
situation, know there is such a thing as trying to help, 
only to create confusion and animosity. Both express 
themselves as open-minded to advice from abroad con- 
cerning what America can do, and as ready to act whenever 
action seems to them wise and within their constitutional 
compctence. 

To say so much is not by any means to say Mr. Harding 
and Mr. Hughes have done enough, or all they could, to 
help our fellow-men of other countries. My point simply 
is that Harding’s Administration cannot be charged justly 
with having done nothing for peace, nothing for the tax- 
payers of the nations, nothing to set against the assertion 
that America has withdrawn from the world. All the men 
in high positions in Washington now renounce isolationism. 
Their point of view is that America, as opportunity shall 
offer, must Ur acigoebourly towards other peoples, but 
must new enier into any contract that would filch away 
her mght through her representative institutions, to 
decide uron her special policy in every case as it arises. 
Proviced Europe show signs of aversion from the belligerent 
mood—seem resolutely determined upon peace and 
economic and financial sanity—it would not be surprising 
if Washington were quick to give another, and yet more 
notable, confirmation of its desire to aid in ending war. 

So much for “ aloof” America’s political attitude and 
behaviour. Now let us glance at her external charities. 
America does not want to vaunt her charities, nor anything 
else of hers—a hoary European idée fire to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But her charities are highly relevant 
to the question of whether she has or has not withdrawn 
from the world. Though the memory tends to grow faint, 
American citizens played an historic part on behalf of 
Belgium in her post-invasion want and misery. Some 
little is known in Europe—much less is said—of what 
America has done fer upwards of three years to combat 
starvation and plague on the Eastern threshold of European 
life. Out of the League of Nations, she yet draws heavily 
on her talent and energy, and goes deeply into her pocket— 
despite the striking silence of Geneva on the matter—in 
proof of the humanitarianism of her national feeling, and 
in disproof of the current legend that she has withdrawn 
from the world. 

In politics and in practical good-fellowship, then, 
America’s “aloofness” from the world will not bear 
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inspection. Let us pass to economics. Has America 
deserted the world economically ? Are American financial 
resources withheld from the great arena of international 
utility ? America, as a Government, is not lending abroad 
now, but private American citizens are lending to foreign 
countries at the rate of more than £20,000,000 a month. 
Our foreign loans for 1922 promise to exceed £300,000,000. 
All parts of the world and all sorts of enterprises are profiting 
by these loans. Governments, municipalities, railways, 
and industrial corporations are receiving American aid, 
the whole constituting a substantial factor in world recon- 
struction. 

About these investments there is no suggestion of usury— 
only strict business, the interest ranging as low as five per 
cent. Once European money flowed to America to build 
our railways and develop our industries. Now note this 
fact: Vast numbers of American citizens, for the first time 
in history, are becoming stockholders owside America. Their 
hearts, as is the human way, will follow their treasure, and 
henceforth we shall see Americans viewing the world from 
anything but a parochial standpoint. And think for a 
moment, just here, of the insurance Britain and France 
and the other Allies have in the billions of dollars they 
owe the United States. Political and moral considerations 
always must impel us to help these democracies against 
despotism. And now, in addition, we have, apart from 
ordinary market interests, powerful material reasons for 
supporting them against any aggressor. An out-and-out 
debt-cancellationist, none the less, may descry the advan- 
tage of anything that binds free peoples together. 

Finally, some persons in Europe assert America is respon- 
sible for the economic chaos of the time. An English 
admiral, speaking the other day to an American fellow- 
traveller, stated that one nation at present stands between 
the world and prosperity, and that the nation in question 
is the United States. It seemed almost to have got lodged 
in the gallant seaman’s mind that America, not Germany, 
made the war. Seriously, was it America, at Paris, that 
insisted upon reparations, including pensions, which half-a- 
dozen Germanies scarcely could have hoped to pay? 
America raised the voice of reason and of economic science 
in Paris. Her voice was not heard. Jfer counsel was 
rejected. Pleading for common sense, for what was possible, 
for what she deemed right, she was dismissed as pleading 
for the Germans. 

Over this dismissal America made no complaint; she 
understood and sympathized with the cruelly-wronged 
and ravaged Allies. But she knew, as any one who would 
listen to judgment knew, the Allies were demanding from 
Germany a sum Germany could not meet, and a sum 
Germany, in all probability, would employ in a long-drawn 
effort to escape meeting anything. Her advice rejected, 
and seeing no way to be helpful to anybody, America went 
heme. After a lapse of some a few months ago— 
America sent Mr. Morgan to see if the situation had changed ; 
but it had not changed, or had not changed sufficiently 
to enable loans to be made to France and Germany, and 
America again fell away. At the earliest sign of a feasible 
policy in the matter of reparations, America doubtless a 
third time will offer such assistance as lies in her power, 
looking to a restoration of European prosperity. 

Behind all here set down there is but one motive—the 
motive of trying to make information and well-disposed 
discussion instruments of friendship among nations, For 
all our woes, national and international, the sole cure is 
friendship—the essence of Christianity. An old saying ? 
At least as old as Sinai. But how many of us have picked 
the heart out of it? Minds active throughout the world, 
pens ceaselessly in motion, orators calling indefatigably 
to the people—what proportion of this utterance, of this 
measureless flood of expression, carries the gospel of 
international morality, sympathy, magnanimity, and 
service ? Machinery cannot prevent war. Superficialities 
of whatever sort are powerless to prevent war. 
base is in the ignorance, prejudice, and elemental passions 
of mankind. 

“ Wait a moment,” cries the student of the more physical 
aspects of humanity; “men do not fight because they are 
mutually unfriendly ; because they are ridiculed, insulted, 
because of their ignorance, prejudice, and 
Men fight for elbow-room, for breath- 
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made ancr 
elemental passions. 
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ing-space, for land, for food.” It is the fatal defect of | could intensify our original calamity. 
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War’s | 


| knows that its rule will not 


this doctrine that it regards elbow-room, breathing-space 
land, food, as realities more potent than human intelligence 
and spiritual development. Fill the world with intelli- 
gence, with wisdom, with morality, with Christianity, and 
no nation will have any necessity, nor the faintest desire, 
to resort to the madness and horror of war. In a world 
enlightened there will be room and food for all, with peace 
and with honour. War is not a biological phenomenon, 
War is a phenomenon of human ignorance and the abomina- 
tions it breeds. EpwarbD Price BELL, 





AN AUSTRIANON AUSTRIA. 

rXHE Treaty of St. Germain has cast up in the centre 

of Europe a little State—the mutilated torso of 
the Austrian Empire. The economic and political con- 
dition of this pitiable inheritor of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy has gone steadily from bad to worse, till it has 
reached a point of ruin most dangerous to the public safety 
and to all social order in the country. To understand the 
situation one ought to be Austrian, ought to have grown 
up under the paradoxical system which somehow held 
Austria-Hungary together—surely the least stable 
“ power ” that the world has seen. But one may try to 
explain the surface coherency of the old Empire, and in 
doing so to show how things became so desperate. 

The power which, under the Hapsburgs, held together 
the heterogeneous tribes of the Empire was the Army. 
The emperors had a fairly effective way of using the 
military in affairs of interior politics, not only to keep 
together those portions of their dominions which desired 
* Home Rule,” but also to preserve the balance of political 
parties. The Army was the guardian of internal “ law and 
order.” 

By the Treaty of St. Germain the newly-created republic 
of * German-Austria ” was bereft of this instrument—the 
only one which could ensure internal peace, and thus save 
the State from breaking down. Our “* Army” now consists 
of 30,000 ill-disciplined men belonging exclusively to the 
* social-democratic ” party. So the new Central Govern- 
ment has never wielded real authority, The component 
Provinces of the new confederation at the outset ignored 
its laws, and it was, and remains, too weak to enforce its 
orders, Officially “ united,” the eight provinces forthwith 
split and resplit themselves into warring sections of widely 
divergent political opinion. Their local leaders usurped 
powers so autocratic that their districts were for a time 
absolutely separated from each other. A Viennese, for 
instance, who wanted to go to the Tyrol for a week or so, 
had to obtain a special permit from the Local Government 
at Innsbruck. Three times on his journey his passport 
would be inspected—on the frontiers of Upper Austria, 
Salzburg, and Tyrol: and his luggage might also be over- 
hauled. The result of mediwvalism like this on a twentieth 


century business man’s temper can be imagined! The 
vexation (for every one concerned) was unbearable. And 


the ill-feeling thus engendered remains. To this day the 
country people and townspeople—the Viennese more 
daggers drawn. The Tyrolean farmer 
talks with contempt of the demoralized city of Vienna, 
where business consists entirely of gambling in the exchanges 
—not too scrupulously honest gambling, either! He 
himself, without a blush, smuggles into Italy, in exchange 
for “lire,” the cattle which Austria so badly needs, 
Just as the Vorarlberg peasant sells eggs to Switzerland 
while sick people in Vienna are starving. Abandoned 
her own compatriots, and unable to feed herself, Vienna 
She has 





is 
driven to devise her owa methods of self-help. 
no resources of her own. And the methods are not always 
very edifying. i nd high of exchange 
attract foreigners to the capital—more especially n 
Near East. And Balkan corruption tends to infect business 
life in Vienna to its undoing. 

We have no Army, then. Governm 


endure, and so discards its 


Low prices rates 


irom the 


nt has 
Thus it forfeits the respect of the people. 
And, as no foreign 
Power trusts us, the value of our money steadily diminishes 

id all 
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conscience. 
Communism flourishes in soil like this. 
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prices rise, and imn corruption Spree 
| through the land. Hvery one attempts to avoid payment 
of his taxes. In short, we are spared no evil thing which 
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me 


that we had reached the culmination of despair, were it not 
that the examples of Hungary and Bavaria have shown 
that it may get several degrees worse. 

The casual traveller, surveying our country as an out- 
sider, is not likely to get the situation into true perspective, 
for he can know nothing of the disruptive forces which 
make “ unity” in Austria ugattainable. Fresh, perhaps, 
from the devastated areas, life in Austria may strike him 
as being much pleasanter than life in countries where war 
has left its impression in some concrete form. My 
countrymen of Vienna are—let us confess it—open to the 
charge of frivolity and “ lightheadedness in adversity.” 
Both are, in reality, the re sults of despair, which is always 
the enemy of thrift ; but the tourist cannot know this, and 
his vision is obscured accordingly. 

Even people with comparatively comfortable incomes 
have no illusions as to the future. They live, as they know, 
in a Vicious circle of rising wages, rising prices, deteriorating 
currency, and back to exorbitant demands for more pay. 
So wages and salaries are high—but never able to keep up 
with our rising expenses. Men who provide the * essential 
services ’—transport, food, electricity—must always be 
paid at exorbitant rates, on their threat to stop work. 
Most rapacious of the lot are the overcrowded swarms of 
idle railway men, who have our disarmed and_ helpless 
Government absolutely at their merey. Such are the 
* indispensables.” 

But the cultured classes—researchers, artists, physicians, 
lawyers, authors and journalists—are mercilessly crushed 
between the r rapacity of the indispensables, and the greed 
of the “ profiteer “—be he merchant or peasant farmer. A 
classification of the party system in Austria would-be 
extremely complicated. Here, we need indicate only a 
few of the more important parties. 

We have the “ Christian Social ” Party—consisting of 
peasants and farmers and the capitalists dependent upon 
them: the ‘* Social Democrats ” include (so-called) * work- 
men’’ in mines, railways, and industry generally: a 
* National” or “German” Party: a weak “ Middle 
Class” (Biirgerliche) Party : and a “ Communist ” Party 
of bi no means negligible strength. 

No degree of distress in our country seems to put an 
end to the internecine hatred of these parties for each other. 
In countries possessed of political sense, common mis- 
fortune scems to knit the community into some sort of 
unified public opinion. We have, as yet, developed no 
such political sense. And in the middle of the clash of 
selfish interests sits our * Government ’’—helpless, drifting, 
vacillating, and afraid—because it has no force behind it 
not even the foree of “ public opinion,” vainly trying to 
maintain a balance of parties. 

Our Government has tried many futile experiments with 
the idea of appreciating our currency: it succeeds only in 
depreciating it further. The one experiment which, at one 
time at least, might have succeeded, has never been tried. 
The Czecho-Slovaks called in all their notes—paid up half 
their face value, and gave holders credit for the balance. 
In about three weeks their inflated prices fell to normal— 
and all the world knows that their credit is now sound. 
The Austrian Government—“ afraid” as always—knew 
that any such action would be unpopular with the peasants 
who had all collected large stocks of notes ; and so nothing 
practical was tried. Two fixed ideas only ran through all 
their experiments. The burden of taxation must be laid 
exclusively on such classes as possessed banking accounts— 
which are always open to official inspection. And any 
money which came in must be used to keep our insatiable 
horde of civil servants (12 per cent. of the population) 
quiet. 

Limitations of space prevent more than a rough indica- 
tion, in this article, of a possible solution to Austria’s 
economic difficulties. Remembering always that her 
misfortunes are due rather to the force of circumstances 
than to any faults in individuals, let us postulate that the 
separate existence of German-Austria is not necessary to 
Europe, What is necessary to Europe is that the present 
misery and confusion and despair in our eight provinces 
should cease; for in her present condition ” Austria con- 
stitutes a menace to the social peace of the whole Continent. 

Stability must be our goal. We want a condition of 


“ 


ae 


things where a man gets a fair day’s wage for a fair day's 
work, and whve savings calculated to last a year are not 





liable to dwindle away to the price of a single mid- day 
meal owing to the manipulation of the exchanges, We are 
told we must “ work.” We reply “Give us some joy j 
our work,” ; 

Stability may be attained in two ways. One may either 
preserve German-Austria, or abolish it. The latter method 
means cutting it up. Asa rule, Austrians can see no reason 
why six million of people should not be distributed among 
our neighbours—Vorarlberg to Switzerland (say), Salzburg 
to Bavaria, and so on. But unfortunately our neighbours 
are said not to want us. If they do not they can hardly be 
compelled to adopt our eight provinces! A second method 
occurs to me, and I want to plead for it. As I read history, 
the only cure for extreme party strife in a country is the 
formation of a strong central executive. This Government 
must govern, without terrorism, but with a strong hand 
and a conciliatory mind. No such authority can arise, [ 
fear, in Austria, The only parts of the population who have 
the strength to erect it lack all sense of conciliation, and 
would use any power they could get to satisfy their lust 
for extremely violent partisan excesses. 

It follows that we must look outside Austria for our 
salvation. Foreigners must help us. Personally, I should 
like to see Austria controlled, under sanction of the League 
of Nations, by Englishmen—but that may not be practical 
polities, At all events, the League of Nations can, perhaps, 
provide us with an executive composed of men who really 
and truly want to put an end to strife and ruin, and to see 
Kurope calm and united. We shall require credits—large 
credits : but it will be folly to grant them if they are to be 
swallowed (as previous loans have been swallowed) by our 
bloated crowd of State funetionaries. As these parasites 
can paralyse the railways and posts and all essential 


‘:ervices the moment any one suggests the pruning of thei 


numbers—they have already once fomented a * general”’ 
strike in resistance to an attempt at economy— it stands to 
reason that all money lent to the Austrian Government will 
be swallowed by thein, unless Government is equipped with 
a force to resist their exactions. Such a force, in my 
view, can be provided only in the shape of an international 
gendarmerie. 

Government by an international commission, backed by 
an international gendarmerie, might give us immediately 
the stability we seek for in Austria, and might insure 
Europe against the perils which will follow from an Austrian 
débacle. Our little country is not devoid of resources— 
forests, mines, minerals, pastures, and fertile farm lands, 
Above all, the potential value of its water power is un- 





limited. Water power could quite easily drive our railways 
and our machines and warm and light every house in 
Austria. But these resources can only be developed if the 


stability of the little new country is assured during the 
critical years of adolescence which lie in the immediate 
future. A. W. F. 


Vienna, 1922. 





“STOWE COLLEGE.” 
oe CURWIN, an American who visited Stowe 
wR 


in 1777, opens his description thus :— 

“We arrived at the house, the front of which has a very 
noble and airy appearance. Ascending a lofty flight of steps, 
we saw an elderly person sitting on a settee in half-mourning, 
by the front door under the portico supported by lofty pillars 
of the Corinthian Order. Approaching nearer, I espied a star 
on his right breast by which I recognised the Earl Temple. 
Pulling off my hat, I was going to retire, when he put his hand 
to his hat and beckoned with the other to approach.” 


There are shades besides that of Lord Temple who beckon 
every one who speaks the English tongue to Stowe. 

It is to be doubted, indeed, whether any other of all 
the great houses in England has such associations for us, 
either directly through its past owners and their con- 
nexions, through its long list of royal and distinguished 
Visitors, or indirectly through the temples and monuments 
that embellish the place, whic h, themselves designed by 
great architects, are for the most part dedicated to the 
Greek ph ilosophe rs or great Englishmen. All the honour- 
able professions, the arts and the virtues are re presented, 
being celebrated both in dedicated monuments and by 
inscriptions. 

The “Temple of British Worthies” will surely 
also be the fountain of inspiration for the boys that 








oem 
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the great house of Stowe will henceforth school and 
send forth to the four corners of the earth. Not often 
has the praise of famous men been more graciously 
expressed than here :— 

Pore: hee es uniting the correctness of judgment to the 
fire of genius, by the melody and power of his numbe rs, gave 
sweetness to sense, and grace to philosophy...’ 

GresHaM: ‘ Who, by the honourable profession of a merchant, 
having enriched himself and his country ; for carrying on the 
commerce of the world built the Royal Exchange.” 

Mitton: ‘‘ Whose sublime and unbounded genius equall'’d 
a subject that carried him beyond the limits of the world.” 

Locke: ‘Who, best of all philosophers, understood the 
powers of the human mind; the nature, end, and bounds of 
civil government ; and with equal sagacity, refuted the slavish 
system of usurped authority over the rights, the consciences, 
or the reason of mankind.”’ 

Newton: ‘“ Whom the 
his a 

DRAKE: 
that ventured to sail round the globe ; 
seas and nations the knowledge and glory of the 


So rich and full, indeed, is 


God of nature made to comprehend 


“Who, through many perils, was the first of Britons 
and carried into unknown 
English name.” 
Stowe in its associations and 
atmosphere that it might almost have been consciously 
prepared and soaked in history with the subsequent 
education of posterity in view. One might say that having 
played its part so worthily as a great private house, it 
has been found fit to play the far more important réle of 
public school, for of that high destiny it now seems definitely 
secure. The house and park have been purchased by a 
small committee in advance of the resale by auction 
advertised for next week, and matters are already so well 
forward that the appointment of the headmaster may 
very shortly be announced. It is difficult to imagine a 
greater res sponsibility than that which the selection of a 
sig sages must mean—and the committee’s choice will 
. by far the most important event in the long history 
of Stowe. 
Fortunately, the existing building—preposterous as it 
is as a private house peculiarly well adapted for use 
as a boarding school. Even the Comte de Paris, who 
lived there in some splendour and died in the east state 
bedroom, must have found housekeeping on such a scale 
embarrassing, though he seems to have got comfort in 
the reflection that 1t was not altogether unlike that other 
palace at Versailles that he might have lived and died in 
had things gone well for him. 


baths ; the great state apartments the airiest classrooms ; 
whilst stables and winter -garden, coach-houses and 


orangery will readily convert into gymnasium, laboratories, 
and covered squash courts. 

The existing bedroom accommodation will no doubt 
have to be supplemented later on by separate boarding 


houses, but meanwhile there should be room for some 
two hundred boys in the “great house itself. Very | 
earnestly we hope that the governors will think more 


than twice before they lay hands on any of the really 
architectural parts of Stowe—its facades or its state rooms 

and that they may find it possible to modify ordinary 
school routine to fit Stowe rather than too drastically 
‘remodel’ the great monument of which they have 
now become the trustees. Even traditions as great and 
firmly rooted are Stowe’s will not survive an un- 
sympathetic handling of the fabric without loss of power. 
But we feel that the responsible authorities fully 
realize what a priceless asset they will possess so long as they 
antially in its original and authentic 


as 


sure 


ni rve the plae e subs 
state. Indeed, unless this is their intention, there was 
little wisdom in their purchase. 

Obviously, the foundation of a public school entails 


of the 
committee 


would wish 


» ; £ 1s 41 na 
expenditure of which the mere purchase 
buildings is but an item, and the present 
had to deny themselves many things that they 
to 


fo, 


have 


things that 
Even of land they have barely sufficient, whilst if 
the great equestrian statue of King George I. is carried 
off from the forecourt, or the lead lions from the south 
portico, obvious gaps will be left. As it is, though the 
fittincs of the chapel and great library have been saved, 
certain mantelpicces and other embellishments will have 


secure 


to run the gauntlet of auction, and Stowe is like to be left 
a little forlorn unless some generous benefactor intervenes 


serve for this school things that were part of Stowe 


History. 








| From that standpoint alone, 


| millions of War Bonds. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND 
aa 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 
MONEY—GOSD REVENUE STATEMENT~ 
McKENNA ON INTERNATIONAL DEBTS. 
(To tne Epiror or THe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—The favourable monetary factors to which I referred 
last week have begun to operate. From conditions of 
stringency the Money Market has ‘passed into a state of 
comparative affluence, and inasmuch as this change has 
synchronized with some easing of the Near Eastern situation, 
it is not surprising that the Stock Markets have shown more 
cheerfulness, It should be clearly understood, howev: 
that the change in the Money Market conditions is deat to 
fresh creations of credit by Government borrowing to pay 
its dividends on October Ist, plus the redemption “of some 
For the moment the effect of this 
credit expansion is favourable to Stock Exchange securities, 
but because of its artificial character the process of adjust- 
ment later on has to be allowed for, and should the } se ogre 
outlook really improve, the City, as I stated last Sak 
more inclined to look for an extension of activity in the 
industrial and semi-speculative sections of the Stock 
Exchange than in purely Gilt-edge securities, albeit no 
material reduction in that direction is anticipated, while 
for a time prices, especially of short-term securities, will 


be favourably affected by easier monetary conditions. 
* x i 


PRIVATE, 


EASIER 
MR. 


I note that in some directions the renue returns for 
the past six months have been described as unfavourable 
because they show a decline in receipts of about £52,000,000. 
The statement is a good one, however, and the figures are 
encouraging. When framing his Budget, Sir Robert 
Horne, allowing for the unparalleled depression of trade 
and the reductions which he made in certain taxes, estimated 
for a total shrinkage in revenue for the year of £214,000,000. 
therefore, the decline of only 


ey 


| £52,000,000 for the first six months is encouraging, even 
| after allowing for the fact that the main effect of the 


| Excess Profits Duty, 


The vast Piranesian vaulted | 


basement will, however, make admirable workshops and | ; 
| departments of revenue seem to be exceeding expectations, 


reduction in the income-tax to 5s. will be seen in the figures 
for the second half of the vear. Moreover, apart from 
where there is already a decline of 
£26,000,000 as compared with the Chancellor’s estimate 
of a shrinkage of £2,652,000 for the twelve months, most 
and this is particularly noticeable in the case of estate 
duties, where there is an increase for the six months of 
nearly £10,000,000, whereas Sir Robert Horne had expected 
a decline for the year of over £4,000,000. 


It is not only on the Revenue side of the accounts that 
the statement for the first half of the financial year is 
regarded in financial circles as satisfactory. In the matter 
of Expenditure the Chancellor of the Exchequer promised 
| a reduction for the year of £169,000,000, oan already for 
the first six months there is a decline of just over 
£150,000,000. As a consequence of that fact and the 


position 


satisfactory character of the Revenue, we have the 
for the first time for many years of a six-months ordinary 


| Revenue exceeding Supply Expenditure, and the excess 


initial | § 


must always be regretted if they | 


amounts to the very substantial sum of 564 millions which 


has been devoted to the redemption of debt. It is true 
that the Floating Debt itself has been reduced by 
£157,000.000, but much of that reduction has been offset 
hy fresh borrowing on Bonds. The position both as regards 
the surplus of Revenue over Expenditure and the net 
;}amount of debt extinguished for the half-year may be 
rathered from the following : 
FIRST HALF OF CURRENT FISCAL YEAR. 
£ £ 
Ordinary Revenue 403,892,000 Supply Expendi 
Various forms of ture : {7,424,000 
borrowing 141,059,000 Sinking and D 
Depart mental preciation 
Loans repaid.. 860,000 Funds .. . 11,341,000 
Taken from Ex- Various Debt 
chequer balance 3.343.000 re paid 194),.204 () 
£549,095, 000 £549,055 000 
Revenue Surplus ui £56,469,000 
* * % 
Tn view of past experience when hopes of a surplus have 
‘been dashed by large Supplementary Est s towarda 
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the end of the fiscal year, it would be unwise at present to 
rely upon a really favourable position at the end of the 
year, especially in view of the unsettled outlook on the 
Continent which has probably already occasioned some 
extra expenditure in consequence of precautionary measures 
arising out of the Near Eastern crisis. Moreover, the 
next Budget will be affected by the inclusion of a 
full year’s service on our Funded Debt to the States, 
while the Revenue will presumably suffer by a decline in 
the funds available from the sales of War stores. The 
Chancellor, therefore, will be well advised to leave no stone 
unturned in effecting further economies, for in spite of 
the small concessions in the last Budget, taxation still 
remains at a level thoroughly injurious to the country’s 
industrial and productive activities. Nevertheless it is 
only right that the reduction in expenditure so far accom- 
plished should receive due recognition. 
* * * 

The interest which had been taken in advance by financial 
circles in the anticipated address by Mr. Reginald McKenna 
to the Bankers’ Convention in New York on Reparations 
and International Debt is abundantly justified by the 
speech which was delivered last evening. Because of its 
far-reaching importance I imagine that you will be dealing 
with it in your editorial columns, and I will therefore 
simply refer to one or two of the outstanding features of 
the speech which have impressed the City. Needless to 
say that while entirely frank and outspoken concerning 
the question of Inter-Allied Debts, Mr. McKenna gave no 
opportunity to America of misunderstanding the attitude 
of Great Britain towards its own external obligations. 
Taking as his starting point that England had both the 
ability and the will to pay its debt, Mr. McKenna 
maintained that the adoption of that attitude gave us the 
right to discuss as a creditor country equally with America 
the whole problem presented by the liabilities of the other 
debtor countries of Europe. In what followed Mr. 
MeKenna’s arguments were purely of a financial and eco- 
nomic character, and some of the points he made were 
eminently striking and suggestive. Space forbids my 
mentioning more than one or two of them and, therefore, 
I will deal with one which concerns the problem of Inter- 
Allied indebtedness as a whole, and the other which is 
concerned with Mr. MeKenna’s views concerning German 

teparation payments in particular. 
a * 7 

With regard to the problem of what may be termed 
abnormally external obligations of a country such as those 
which now apply to so many of the debtor countries in 
Europe, Mr. McKenna laid down the general principle that 
the ability of the debtor country to pay was measured by 
its holding of accumulated wealth in the form of actual 
securities and its exportable surplus in goods and services, 
And he elaborated this point in very effective fashion by 
showing that while it might be easy for a neutral country 
during war to obtain a colossal credit balance as a result 
of the abnormal demand for its goods and services, irre- 
spective of prices, by the belligerent countries, those were 
conditions peculiar to war. In times of peace when the 
debtor countries desired to extinguish their indebtedness 
by equally abnormal exports of their own goods and ser- 
vices, they found that they were up against an utterly 
different proposition, and instead of finding eager markets 
clamouring for their goods, irrespective of price, they found 
unwilling or even antagonistic markets. Therefore, Mr. 
McKenna maintained that while a country like Britain 
with its great accumulation of Foreign securities was still 
in a position, in spite of the War, to cancel in due time its 
debt to the United States, the proposition with which 
some of the other debtor countries of Eurepe were con- 
fronted was well-nigh insoluble, 

- * * 
of German Reparations 
might be described as a 
It was performed, 
As a result, ob- 


In dealing with the question 
themselves, Mr. McKenna’s task 
difficult, delicate and thankless one. 
however, with great skill and courage. 


viously of an exhaustive study of Germany’s economic 
position before and after the War, he gave it as his care- 
fully considered opinion that her power to make immediate 
further payments was virtually limited to the extent of 
her present balances abroad, and that as regards the future 
her exportable surplus for some years to come was not 





likely to be sufficient to make annual Reparation payments 
on a large scale probable. In view, however, of the ab- 
normal influences which have operated since the Armistice, 
the Chairman of the London Joint City and Midland Bank 
apparently endorsed the view that these German balances 
abroad might be placed at a very high total—probably at 
-200,000,000—and he suggested methods by which a large 
portion of this amount might conceivably be mobilized by 
the German Government for payment to the Allies. Inas- 
much, however, as a stabilizing of the mark and a steadier 
exchange would be necessary to effect the mobilization of 
these Foreign balances, Mr. McKenna insisted that it 
would have to be a sine qua non that some years must 
elapse before Germany was called upon to make any further 
payments. These are views which must be damping, of 
course, to the expectations of foreign creditors who stand 
sorely in need of increased resources, but as a banker and 
an economist Mr. McKenna has endeavoured to face the 
facts and, subject perhaps to some slight modifications, 
the City supports his view. But while financial circles 
are in accord with Mr. McKenna concerning the present 
inability of Germany to comply with the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, it has a very strong belief in the 
ultimate prosperity of Germany, and, therefore, it is felt 
that any scheme for dealing finally with the problem of 
German Reparation payments should contain within it 
all the sound common-sense leniency recommended by 
Mr. McKenna as regards the immediate future plus a 
satisfactory arrangement for taking net a vindictive but 
a moderate toll in the interests of the Allies upon Ger- 
many’s prosperity in subsequent years.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 


The City, October 5th. Artruur W. Kippy. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
— 
ASSEMBLY OF 
NATIONS.—IIL. 
[To THe Epitor or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Srmr,—tThe third assembly of the League completed the fourth 
week of its sittings and came to a close on Saturday last. The 
scheme prepared by the Council for the economic reconstruction 
of Austria was not ready for laying before the Assembly. It 
was reserved for pub! cation at a later date. 

Some solemnity marked the end of the proceedings. The 
galleries of the large assembly hall packed with a rapt audience 
—visitors from all parts have this time been drawn to Geneva 
as by a magnet ;—tier upon tier of newspaper men; the staff 
of the League Secretariat—shall we call it the world’s secre- 
tariat ?—rows and rows of benches occupied by the delegations 
of fifty-two nations, each with its own staff in attendance ; 
a hush of such inwardness that one could have heard a pin 
drop; minds so tense that there seemed to hover over them, 
so said the chairman, something like a spiritual presence from 
above ; the clear and mellow utterance of orators who happened 
to be gifted with voices particularly impressive, which—them- 
selves impressed—they let ring forth in surrender to the 


THE PRESENT THE LEAGUE OF 


such was the stage, such were 


lor 


suggestive force of the occasion : 
the actors. But was there a stage, were there actors ? 
a while all was true, devout and harmonious. 

Yet the more permanent undertone in this Assembly’s work 
has been anxiety. The cloud gathering over the Near East 
thickened during its sitting. The feeling ran high that the 
States represented had, for two years now, been unconscionably 
slow in following up the lead of the League. Were its resolutions, 
recommendations, adjurations, to remain piled up or absent- 
mindedly filed as mere paper work? This Assembly, too, 
like no other before, has touched the hem of politics. It has 
approached the dreaded ground, a convulsed ground. Its 
members might have sought comparison with the crew of a 
balloon travelling over disrupted landscapes. They handled 
disarmament as though they were holding balls of fire between 
their fingers, reparations as though they were brewing mischief, 
inter-allied debts as though the burden of bankruptcy would 
next be laid upon Europe. 

Their perpetual care centred around the evasions of the 
French representatives. These had clearly but one aim: 
the repairing of their failure, at the Naval Conference of 
Washington, to make good their policy of land armament, 
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To do this they practised window-dressing. M. 
Jouvenel made much of the doctrine of which the Spectator 
has often and rightly been the exponent as a right foundation 
for a workable League of Nations: the sanctity of treaties. 
But they dallied with the principle. The Wilsonian reservation 
stood in their way. Was a treaty sacred when signed under 
? Was not its acceptation by its sponsors a 
mere makeshift ? Was a treaty, at the negotiations for which 
the chief offenders were absent parties, a contract in the civil 
sense of the word? Was it signed more than nominally and in 
the letter, per se a paradox in law ? 

There seemed to be in some quarters a transparent attempt to 
pass on to the League of Nations the responsibility for the 
collection of Germany’s money debt. No doubt this appeal 
was urged as a last resort against self-temptation to use violence, 
an excuse screening away the prospect of the eventual use of 
military measures in seeking territorial compensation for 
financial default, the alternative being that the League of 
Nations should itself proceed to the recovery of debt, to avoid 
proceedings manu militari, an event which would break up the 
To such extremities the sense of the 
Assembly was averse. The phenomenon was then witnessed 
that treaty clauses, respect for which depended on the use of 
superior force, when the plea of right or consideration for the 
public good would be exhausted or have been exceeded, seemed 
to dissolve when brought into touch with the spirit of the 
League. The ex-parle attitude of Messicurs Hanotaux, 
Jouvenel and Barthélemy was fortunately not shared in by 
M. Bourgeois, the veneable representative of France on 
the Council. Thanks to his loyalty to League principles, the 
unity of the Council came unbroken out of the ordeal. The 
unity of the Assembly was further saved by the failure of an 
attempt to thrust upon the Council a representative of the 
immature Serbo-Slovene State in the person of Mr. Ninchitch. 
His name, in the appointment by secret ballot of two further 


de 


obvious duress 


prospects of the League. 





non-permanent members to sit on ihe Council, bringing their 
number from four up to six, rallied only fifteen votes, Sweden 
and Uruguay gaining respectively thirty-five and forty votes. 


revealed most opportunely the formation of a parti du 


r 


his 


It was felt that the additional States called to the Council 








should be States beyond suspicion as to motives, free from 
any dispute or claim which might entangle the League, 
This was the more imperative because the Council of the League | 


has clearly received from the Assembly a mandate to keep itself | 


ready to adjudicate on 


four burning questions: The Franco- | 
5 “ki 


German dispute as to reparation dues, the sctilement of inter- | 


allied debt, the economic reconstruction of the Austrian State 
under a Statute of European neutralisation with self-imposed 
neutrality, and a régime to be applied to a prospective placing of 
Constantinople and the Straits under League guardianship. 
The League, however, know quite well that the Council 
undertake intromissions 
without a sufficient mandate from 
All the Assembly has done has been to prepare itself for the 
discharge of such big duties. It owed to itself to make such a 
declaration of readiness in justification of its foundation and 
in compliance with the terms of its constitutional charter. 
Further, the British Empire led the way in accepting the 
finality of one comprehensive principle, namely, that peace 
understandings should be mutual, so as to provide interacting 
guarantees of non-aggression, instead of one-sided ones. The 
admission of Hungary within the League, the helping hand 
extended to Austria, whether Italy may turn out to be agreeable 


cannot 


of these peacemaking 
interested Powers. 


any 
the 


or no, point the way. 
to Germany that it should enter the League, France alone 
inclining to procrastination. 

In all this the adherence of the British Empire to League 
principles, for European and world peace, has been magnificently 
displayed. 
have been throughout staunch in this combination of British 
and world-wide loyalty. In Lord Balfour, Lord Robert Cecil 
and Professor Gilbert Murray, the Assembly, by its last word, has 
To 
their hands the guidance of Europe towards peaceful democracy 
is 8 But to reach this end, the League feels weak till 
it may be in a position itself to make history, that is, to head off 


shown that it reposes absolute and unconditional trust. 


ul ly laid. 


threatening events from their course by pacific means; in other 


words, by intervention on reference. 


It fully realizes that it can never itself use force with 


thout 


There exists also an implicit invitation | 


The representatives of Britain’s sister States abroad | 


incurring disqualification. That is the true lesson taught the 
League during its third Assembly. Those of its articles of 
association which provide for the direct use of force are void 
of substance. Its only possible effective function is that of 
being a Board of Conciliation. It is a jury with an assessor 
in the form of a court of justice. Should the finding of the 
jury, the sentence of the court, be resisted by the arraigned 
parties, it has necessarily to be assumed that the finding of the 
jury will gain interested supporters strong enough to enforce 
it together, or cause it in some other way to materialize into 
fact. The abortive Vilna attempt to mobilize a League force 
was conclusive evidence of this. Disputes as to territories are 
the only serious threat to the solidity of the League, barring 
disruption from within. That these should be settled by the 
free vote of the inhabitants is the path of safety which the 
has carefully planned out for itself. Federative 
aggregation may also be employed to afford relief from an often 


boot) 


League 


merely romantic sense of oppressive treatment. 

To enlarge the application of a term used by Mr. Fisher 
when speaking of the Anglo-Saxon peoples, the League, to be 
effective, must be swayed by the civilian nations it contains, 
as an instrument to be used by them collectively regarding any 
member who were to play false to the Covenant, or any outside 
Power which might reject civil methods of intercourse with 
the League members. is doubt that Greece, in 
breaking with the principles of the League by spontaneous 
warfare, has shown itself an unworthy member. But was it 
not tempted by the unhappy treaty made on its behalf outside 
the League ? The Greeks had better have been kept in statu 
The writer has had in his hand the report of an 
an patronage, 


There no 


pupillari. 
international enquiry, made by jurists under Americ 
into the atrocities committed respectively by the armies of each 











State in the Balkan Wars which preceded the Great War. Theo 
Greek record was the blackest, and the victims were fellow 
Christians.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Geneva, Oct. 2nd, 1922. F. F. Roger. 
STERN TS = = 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
a 
(Letters of the length of one of our lealing paragraph: are 
often more read, and th refore more eff. ive, than those which 

fill tre the space. | - — 

“HOW IT STRIKI RICAN.” 
(To tue Ep E or.’’] 

Sirn,—Mr. Edward Price Bell in ting article, ‘* Ilow 
It Strikes an American,” o n that to many 
Englishmen and women there i r powerful disintegrant 
ol good ill besides our assu plion as to America’s Worship 
of the dollar—often quite unjust—and that it, as well as the 
dollar question, springs from a fundamental! difference between 
British and American national character and outlook. Great 
sritain as a mother of nations has the maternal instinct more 
strongly developed than any other nation. She feels it 
incumbent upon her to protect weaker nations and even to take 
over the reins of government pro tem. it tho ir 
incapable of governing themselves and are causi ry 
suffering to innocent people. It was the appeal of Belgium that 
really roused the British nation to war. It is the suffering 
Christians in Asia Minor that are forcing the British nation 


to contemplate the appalling possibility of another war. 

As one of Southern Irish parentage and a citizen of Ulster 
at present, I should also like to impress upon our Americal 
brothers and sisters that they 
to realize that England’s attitude to Ireland for many yea 
has been that of a mother towards troublesome but charmin 
children, and that the pity that, against her own good 
judgment, influenced considerably by a desire to fall in nN 
sentiment and opinion founded on false pro 


N 
have many of them quite failed 


“‘ 


is 


pagal da, 


Ameri 


aun 








she has finally repudiated her responsibility for Southern 
Ireland and left them to rule themselv The result needs 
no comment—civil war, terror l, destruction of 
millions of pounds of valuable property, including b« il 
historic buildings, desolation, misery—a sad monul it of 
England’s desire for America’s friendship. America, on the 
other hand, a young nation in co is 
with the characteristic of youth il ll- 
being and singularly careless as a nation to the rings of 
other nations. Had ehe been willing to sacrifice herself and 
accept the Armenian mandate iu order to protect persecuted 
Christians, might not the present Eastern crisis have been 
avoided and the war cloud be no longer hanging over the world? 

Deeply as we desire the warmest friendship with America, 
and much as we admire her high ideals for herself and the 
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philanthropy and munificence of many of her citizens, we cannot 
but deplore the Sinn Feinism—for herself alone—in her inter- 
national policy. ‘This is written in no spirit of carping 
criticism, but as Mr. Bell has courteously pointed out our 
mistakes towards America in the desire to promote a true werld 
unity by strengthening the bonds of friendship between Great 
Britain and America, he will, I am sure, recognize the same 
friendliness and objective in this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Moyallon House, Co. Down. Hitpa S. Ricnarpson. 


(To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Arising out of Mr. Bell’s articles on ‘* How It Strikes 
an American,” may I bring before your readers the remark 
of an ordinary, and therefore perhaps typical, American from 
the Middle West, whom I happened to meet in the train? After 
diseussing things in the Near East he put his hand on my knee 
and said impressively, ‘‘ There is one thing worth remembering : 
the three thousand-mile frontier between us and the British 
Empire, and not a man or a gun anywhere on the whole length 
of it.” I ventured to reply, “ Yes, we shall never fight with 
you. We would rather suffer wrong.” I think this is so, for 
J am sure we should feel that the great American nation would 
ef themselves repair any wrong which in haste or ignorance 
they might have done.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hercent W. I. Green. 
Bidferd Heuse, Leamington. 





CIVIL SERVANTS. 
* Specrator.’’] 


Or 
THE 


PAY AND HOURS 
{To tHE Epitor oF 
Sir,—I am very loth to again trespass on your courtesy since 
you were good enough to publish my last letter, and I will do 
so, if you will permit me, very briefly indeed. You remark, 
however, “* We have never been able to understand why the 
Civil Service should be regarded as immune from the financial 
sufferings entailed by the War, immune, at least, to a degree 
which known to hardly any other profession.” The con- 
trary is the exact truth. No other profession suffered as 
much from the War as the Civil Service. When bonuses and 
wages were hounding up in ordinary business life during the 
War, the remuneration of the Civil Service remained prac- 


THE 


tically consistently what it was in the pre-War days. As a 
result, the Civil Service was practically beggared, Civil 


Servants used up all their reserves and could barely exist at 
all, and the situation was such that the Treasury had to deal 
with a threatened economic breakdown. The present bonus, 
which is so much criticized, was not introduced until early 
in 1919, when the War had ended. It has never, except in the 
very lowest grades, purported to cope with the co-t of living, 
and, indeed, on practically all salaries of a middle range and 
suggested a compensatory allowance of very 
small proportions. Since 1919 the Civil Service has thus been 
able to recover a little, but the bonus is now falling and the 


upwards only 


henefits are disappearing. 

You rightly remark that I made no reference to the hours 
worked, but I abstained merely because of 
tions. As Sir Russell Scott, of the Treasury, stated, the great 
majority of Civil Servants work an eight-hour day; even the 
seven-hour day worked by the Treasury classes, some 35,600, 
was compared officially with the day worked in outside firms 
of a vimilar standing, such as banks, insurance companies, 
and so forth. In some business firms the hours are even less. 
This seven-hour day has been worked at least thirty 
years, and the Civil Servants were engaged under contract to 


space considera- 


for 


work It is only in quite recent time that it has been dis- 

cuseed as if it was a novelty. The Treasury was, I think, quite 

right in defending it on its merits from every point of view. 

I am, Sir, &c., Cuartes Watney. 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 1, 


it. 


| Thirty-four and a quarter hours of actual work per week 


reems to be the figure. According to evidence which has been 


published the actual work is frequently some hours less.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 
[To tHe Eprror or tre “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I read your article on the “Pay and Hours of Civil 
Servants” in last week’s Spectator with eome disappoint 
ment, for, temperate as is your statement of the case, one or 
two passages in it appear to me very misleading. For this ] 
Liame the deliberate malice which informed the Report of 
the Select Committee on Eetimates, and J, therefore, crave 
permission to set before readers of the Spectater a few facts 
and figures, which will, I hope, enable them to form an 


unbiased judgment. In the first place, following the Select 
Committee, you stress the fact that the average remuneration 
of the Civil Servant was recently nearly 100 per cent. 
than in 1914. Yet what is the actual amount of this average 
remuneration?’ Rather less than £4 per week! When it is 


greater 
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7 7 a 
borne in mind that this figure is weighted with all the larger 
salaries between £200 and the £3,500 of the Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Treasury (for there is one Civil Servant who 
receives over £3,000 a year as against 56 naval, military, and 
Air Force officers—see Hansard of April 4th, 1922), the first 
conclusion to which this figure points is that the vast majority 
of Civil Servants were very badly paid in 1914. Certainly their 
average remuneration to-day, whatever the increase oyer pre- 
War rates, can hardly be deseribed as lavish. 

However, still following the Select Committee, you ignore 
this aspect of the case and proceed to state that the Civil 
Servant is not only officially better off than before the War, but 
‘actually better off than he seemed to be, because everybody 
knows that thrifty housekeepers in middle-class households do 
not spend as much on necessaries as the Index Figure suggests,” 
that figure being “‘ based upon the necessary expenditure of 


ass household.” Surely, Sir, a wage of less 





a working than 
£t per week at the present time cannot be described as that 
of an average widdle-class household, but is rather that of 
a working-class household, in which there is but little room 
for the thrift which you rightly say can be practised hy the 
middle-classes. The Civil Service bonus system recognises to 
the full the fact that, as the income rises, there is scope for 
increasing economy, and that accordingly the compensation 
(if any) to be given in respect of the enhanced cost of living 
should become progressively smaller. The bonus on a 
salary of £500 is at the present time 41 per cent., 
£750 32 per cent., on a salary of £1,000 under 
and on a salary of £2,000 or over nil, whilst the Index Figure 
stands at 79 points above its level in 1914. 


pre-war 
on a salary 
of 25 per cent., 


Further, you speak of the Civil Service being “ immune from 
the financial sufferings entailed by the War to a degree which 
is known to hardly any other profession.”’ I venture to suggest 
that this contention is hardly borne out by the facts. 

To take, first, the case of the lowest paid Civil Servants, who 
have had the entire rise in the cost of living made good to 
them in view of the fact that they were before the War on 
a bare subsistence wage. The Select Committee show that the 
average Civil Servant was recently receiving nearly 160 per 
cent. more than in 1914. The latest collective figures which 
I have been able to obtain for our principal industries (see the 
Labour Gazette of March, 1922, p. 107 et seq.) show, as a result 
of a comprehensive survey of a large number of representa- 
tive industries, that “at the end of February, 1922, 
workpeople . . . « were approximate 


wages of adult ly 


109 per cent, abore the pre-war rate. 


When it is borne in mind that this average 100 per cent. 
increase in the wages of workpeople generally would be far 


higher but for the very low wages prevailing in a few specially 
depressed industries, such as coal-mining, I contend that the 
I have given are incontrovertible proof that, 


figures which 


in so far as concerns increases over their 1914 remuneration, 
the lower grades of the Civil Service have not fared better 
than the bulk of their fellows. What is the position as 
regards the administrative class of the Civil Service, the 
higher division? I have already mentioned that the bonus, 
on a pre-War salary of £1,060, is now under 25 per cent. 
Compare this with the doctors’ 50 per cent. increase on pre- 


War fees and the solicitors’ 33) per cent., or with the additions 
averaging ahout 50 per cent. to the salaries of professors at 
Cambridge University, to the provision of which the £30,000 
is applied (s the 
the 


Government emergency grant being ee 
Appendix to the Report of the Royal 
Universities, pp. 148 and 348). A higher division Civil Servant 
of twenty-three or twenty-four now starts at a salary of £320 
per annum inclusive of public 
school such as Rugby, whose age would be about the same, at 
£400, 

More to the point, however, is comparison with the remv- 
neration of the fighting Services. The Geddes 
investigated this question exhaustively (see pp. 156 and 157 ol 
their Third Report), and found (1) that the lower end of 


Commission on 


bonus; a schoolmaster at a 


Committee 


“at 


the seale the higher division men in the Civil Service, even 
with bonus, have fared worse than their contemporaries in 
the fighting Services, although they have passed a far higher 


that 
highly- 


later (2) 
“the fighting Services have a greater proportion of 
paid posts than the Civil (3) that the 
remuneration of the six highest posts in the Navy and Army 
that the six highest the Civil by 
~ome 38 and 46 per cent. respectively, exclusive of table-money. 


age '; 


examination on entrance and join at a 


Service ”; 


average 


of posts in Service 


en eeds 
further illustration of the « 
when Civil 


naval or military officers are serving in the same department, 


I will only add one 


topsy-turvydom which prevails Servants and 


as a result of the far more liberal increases which the fighting 


Services have received, and which, despite the fall in the cost of 


living, remain practically intact. Naval Estimates for 1921- 


1922 (p. 132) show that on a basis of the bonus prevailing in 
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March last the emoluments of the civilian Director of Trans- 
ports were £1,409 per annum, and those of the civilian Assistant 
Director £1,125, whilst the naval Assistant Director received 
£1,534 per annum., i.¢., £125 more than his direct official superior 
and £409 more than his civilian co-equal working alongside him 
yn strictly comparable duties, whose remuneration in 1914 was 
identical! 

That a few limited categories of the middle and professional 
classes have fared worse than Civil Servants I am well aware; 
hut in view of the facts and figures cited above, I claim that 
it can be proved that Civil Servants of the administrative class 
ire to-day receiving less to compensate them for the decreased 
purchasing power of than the large majority their 
fellows in those professions which are fairly comparable with 
the Civil Service.—I am, Sir, &e., 


money ol 


Facts Not Fic7ton. 
‘Our aim is, of course, not to make individuals suffer but to 
What about the hours worked 


which are comparable, to the 


lecrease the cost to the nation. 


the professions and callings 


in 
Civil Service? In our article we specially drew attention to 
this point. Mr. Watney defends tho-e hours. We cannot say 
that we share his easy view of the matter. The Associated 
Chambers of Commerce considered that by means of such 


these times, and 
a year could be 


fairly be demanded in 
of staff, £5,000,000 


longer hours as might 
by a consequent reduction 


saved.—Eb., Spectator.] 





[To tHE Epitor or tue “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I append a copy of a letter by myself which was published 


relevant, I think, to 


some time ago in the Guardian. It is 
your discussion of the short hours worked by Civil Servants.— 
I am, Sir, &., SENEX 





TEACHERS 
Act 


GAMES. 
universally 


AND SCHOOL 
heen 


ELEMENTARY 


Sir,—The new Education has almost 


raised, but it seems to me that it has one serious flaw in it, 
and I think Mr. Fisher has lost a very great opportunity of 
helping elementary school children. Assistant teachers in 
elementary schools have only twenty-five hours’ work a week 


for some forty weeks or less in the year. Their duties are only 
with and with a amount 
e is no provision made for the formation 


connected lessons books, certain ot 
ill in addition. The 





of character out of school hours. The old seale of salaries was 
indoubtedly much too low, but that is now being altered, and 

’ rs are getting much higher. pay. But if higher pay is 
viven rely Mr. Fisher might have arranged for longer hours 
of service. Even one extra hour on school-days given to games 
would be a great help in the formation of character 


er 
sym- 


Inter ludendum mores pucrorum se detergent. It a teach 


into proper touch with his pupils, and in 


i 





pathy with them, he must be with them in their games as well 
as during work hours. Mr. Fisher has paid attention to what 
I 1e top 1 is of the educational building, but he 
: sregarded the importance of a good foundation. 
I ny assistant teachers do take an interest in 
t] it school hours, but a regular system is 
wa culy isolated efforts. SENEX. 





THE ANALOGY PETWEEN FRANCE DURING THE WAR 
AND REVUBLICAN IRELAND. 
To i EpiroR or THE ‘* Spectator 
Si2,—Mr. Armstrong’s comparison (September 23rd) of the 
wrongs of the Southerners in Ireland, with a hypothetical ca- 
what might be expected to happen in France had the 


su ceeck d 


*- comment 


in occupying it permanently, Ls 


I'wo criticisms may, however, be 
ld fir-t, have 


from the 





1) In France the situation would never, 
been other than that open ind acknowledged “ war ”’ ind 
( est), in the strict sen-e of the term. In Ireland, till 
I il * necessit inaugurated the terrible follies of the 


ind broke what Mr. Redmond himself called 


the most peaceful period his country had known for 200 years, 
t relations actually in force between the two peoples were 
thox toleration, community of interest and reciprocal benefit 
rhe “ Easter Rebellion ” let loose, among other things, all the 
riff-raff elements in the land, who are now in the saddle, and 

ti doings by the comprehensive term “ state o 


e use of which implies open defiance of the 


own countrymen 

rs, according to Mr. Ar 
the victorious race, subjected 
In Ireland the 
English loyalists, who only ask to 


been theirs for 


would be the nembers ¢ 


to reprisals Irom a maddened popula e. 
pnoten ve 


in the homes that have 


sufferers are the 
be a l rwwed 
gyenerat 
undefended houses before 
a} myn safety’s sake, for 

and tl 


to continue 
men evacuate their 
to the gr 
nd to be weap 


apparentiy mot yet 


ms, and who, when masked 


burning them 
nerally, for thei 
ls 


ie lamb 








mstrong’s 


ADVICE TO WOULD-BE 
(To THE EpiToR 
Numbers of Englishmen, mostly ex-Army men of but small 
and wife and children, have 
recently come to Florida with the intention cf engaging in 
some of agriculture. As many these met with 
serious discouragements and losses, most of which could have 
been avoided, we old-time British residents have decided to try 
to send a word of warning to others who may be arranging 
to come here. We have all lived in this State for many years 
homes and here, are deeply interested 
in the upbuilding of our adopted country, have full faith in 
its the right 
sort settle amongst us and thrive—but cannot sit still and see 


SETTLERS 


OF THE 


IN FLORIDA. 
** SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sir, 
means some 


accompanied by 


sort of have 


—have our businesses 


possibilities, are anxious to see newcomers of 


scores of young fellows lose their money and health, spoil the 
State with nothing but bad 
impressions, and all for the benefit of a few real estate boomers, 
especially when by a little care at the outset all these troubles 
M the Englishmen who have 
come here recently have made the fatal mistake of buying their 
land Now, all land be 
examined by any would-be purchaser before a penny is paid, 
and 
mere quality of the soil, such thing 
health of the district, 
drinking water 
&c. A man « 
himself all such 


best part of their lives, leave thi 


could have been avoided. st of 


before coming out. must carefully 


there are many things to consider over and above the 


s as accessibility to market, 
social surroundings for wife and children, 
to doctors, 
the time to 
hefore taking 


obtainable, neal 
surely t 


quality of 


schools, churches, 


ness 
an ike 


investigate 


tor 


wife and children into a new country to face new conditions. 
N yw, let us s ippose that ou newcomer has pe rsonally and 
carefully examined his land and its surroundings and is satis- 


in his pocket 


fied with the results, he must still keep his mone; 
validity 


has certified the 
In this connexion it would be well to keep in mind the 





until some reputable lawyet ol the 


title. 








caution to buyers of property set forth in some old building 
in Yorkshire, the climax of which caution is “see that thou 
buyest from an honest man.’—We are, Sir, &c., 
Signed) Ww. Moore Angas, 
Gero. H. P. Seppinu, 
Ww. Mackin, 
and ot Is 
Clo British Consula Jack rill om lorid¢ 
A POLICY 
{To THE HE ** Spec ae 
Sus I congratulate bk. Found on his discov of 
inother interpretation of t] tters Ss. 4 in a J d's 
policy. It is as interesting as it is ingenious, and the proximit 
of the letters to the space 1 d for the sum in d certainly 
enhances its plausibility as a probable solution the puzz 
After all, however, it 1 } irely « hnjyectul l, and ; such can 
enly rank with the ot! g d meaniz re d to in my 
irt 
The story may not be new to Mr. Found it is told of the 
late Lord Halsbury, whe Solicitor-Ger that on being 
appealed to when the point was being discussed by some of his 
learned brethren, after e> s-ing ¢ vi that no one Was in 
a better ] ion to m i the pronoune ! 
regarding it than his it ] nion, and it 
might be taken as the g on ¢ é bject, that 
the let “a. 4 it I ls} did rf id f Sel tor 
General !—I am, 81 p r. Ba 
18 Roya } nge Sq ( 
THE GENERAL ELECTION 
To Ep ( Ss ‘ ] 
Sir,—T Near Fi s has called ha ) 
for an immediate n ting P rent, trom ers I 1 
General Election on the ground—upon which the is g ral 
agreement—that the present H f Commons is not ‘ 
real sense representative o7 t] untry At different pe 3 
this vear there have been rumours of an early dissolut : 
based on each occasion on tl that those who had the p 
of dissolving Parli t ht the 1 nt pport ; 
Opportune, that is, tl umediate it sts. Usually, 
is was notably exemplified +1 Deceit! 1918 ] lect > 
dilem 1 is the Govern nts opportunity, nd it is a mat ; 
little considered whether t na 3 t n e 
S tle h as to enable the el ror t 71 a re xpres-ion Hig 
mind and will on the great questions 
What will be the pos I t elector a Ge! il Ele 
comes n In yne ¢ol ! s tl I I two 
cendidates—Coalition and | ! What Con-serva , 
r tor to d It | I 1 t es to det t 
‘ vernment his best é to vot ! } ll } \ ] 
then be claimed as a vote for Labour ] lak l 
“ase. A Free Trade Coal may | hoose bet ‘ 
Protectioni-t supporter f the Prime M md am 
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Independent Liberal. If he votes for the latter his vote wi!l 
be counted as a vote against Mr. Lloyd George. Where there 
are more than two candidates the elector will still be in a 
quandary. To vote for the man he prefers may have the effect 
of letting in the candidate he detests most. 

In the recent Irish elections an effort was made to deprive 
the Irish people of their freedom. A “ pact” was arranged 
under which the sitting Member was to be the “coupon” or 
panel candidate. There was despair all over Ireland at the 
prospect of an election held under conditions that would leave 
the electors helpless. Proportional Representation came to 
their rescue. In the new constituencies, returning several 
Members each, it needed only one independent man to stand to 
give reality to the elections. The system of voting broke up 
the “pact.” Proportional Representation enabled the electors 
to discriminate between a pro-Treaty candidate and an anti- 
Treaty candidate. Instead of an inconclusive election the 
verdict was made clear. The new Parliament has been a source 
of strength to a Government having a definite policy. Why 
should not British electors have a similar freedom?—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun H, Humpureys. 

The Proportional Representation Socicty, 

82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





RURAL AMENITIES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Str.—Since you were good enough to publish my letter some 
weeks ago, I have read with interest those of other correspon- 
dents on the same subject. I have looked in vain, however, for 
the suggestion of some practical cure for the offence I wrote 
of—that of ruthlessly dumping down household rubbish of 
every description in our beautiful lanes and commons. An Act 
of Parliament, making such insanitary disfigurement a 
criminal offence, seems the only solution that would have any 
weight with those in authority who fail to provide suitable 
dumping grounds for the use of villagers and others. If such 
an Act were passed, and County and Parish Councils urged 
their local police to see that it was enforced, the evil would 
surely cease to exist so far as villagers are the offenders. 
Possibly measures might be taken at the same time to prevent 
untidy campers and picnic parties leaving their mark wherever 
they go.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Hl. G. 





LAMB’S RETORT TO COLERIDGE. 

[To tHe Epirork or THE ‘“ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In his charming review of Mr. Strachey’s The Adventure 
of Living in your last issue, Sir Herbert Warren says:— 
* People used to complain that the Spectator ‘ preached.’ Some 
said that, like Wordsworth, another of its heroes, it ‘ never did 
Surely it was Lamb who said this to Coleridge. 

Ancien: MARINER. 


anything else.’ ”’ 
—I am, Sir, &c., 





MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASITIA, 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—With reference to Mrs. Little’s letter in the last number 
of the Spectator, Mustapha Kemal is, I believe on reliable 
authority, half Albanian and half Jew. The Albanians are, 
perhaps, the finest of the Mohammedans of the Balkan 
peninsula, and, though given to brigandage, do not keep hotels. 
From the Jewish side of his family Mustapha no doubt inherits 
his brains.—I am, Sir, &c., P. M. H. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sin,—It is not often that the Spectator makes a mistake, but 
in your issue of September 2nd, page 291, you quote a verse 
of the “‘ Corn-Law-Rhymer,” giving the second last line as— 
** But let them live another day.” 
I th®ak this should read: 
“Their heritage a sunless day. 


” 


C, J. Francis. 


—T am, Sir, &c., 
Montreal, September 20th. 





CRUELTY TO DOGS. 
(To tne Epiror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—If dogs must be chained, and where there is sufficient 
space, the most humane method is to fix one end of fence wire— 
say from 20 to 40 yards—to the kennel, and the other end toa 
tree or stake, after running it through an iron ring at the 
far end of the dog’s chain. This gives him a certain amount of 
exercise, as well as of freedom, limited though that may be.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. H. G. 


[To tHe Epitror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
§1r,—I should like to add my protest to your correspondent— 
Mr. Rutter’s. I am thankful to say that the cruel practice of 


chaining dogs, which ruins their temper and makes life a 
misery, is very raee in Scotland and is opposed to the general 








feeling. It is a matter of custom only, and quite unnecessary 
The dogs take their place as members of the family, and neve; 
dream of running away or attacking any one. One is glad te 
know that a great deal can be done through the R.S.P.C.A., as 
the chaining of dogs is now illegal and they are willing to takg 
action.—I am, Sir, &c., M. J. K. Giascow, 





BIRDS AND THE COLLECTOR. 

(To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Indignation has recently been aroused by the exposure of 
the depredations of certain collectors of birds’ eggs. We have 
heard of a set of forty clutches of eggs of the red-backed shrike 
all taken in one season, and apparently forming part of a 
larger collection of five hundred separate nests of this species, 
Another ornithological miser boasts of his two hundred and 
fifty clutches of tree pipits’ eggs, and there is in existence a 
third series, “self-taken,” of about five hundred sets of eggs 
of the same bird. One does not object so much to the sporadic 
pilferings of the human boy. He often takes one or two eggs 
only from a clutch, and does not do much harm. But the 
sellishness of the wholesale collector is disgusting. So that 
he may gloat over his hoard of eggshells he is ready to deprive 
those who can love Nature without despoiling her of the 
simple pleasures derived from watching birds and listening to 
their music. ‘The song of the tree pipit is a pure delight, and 
it is shocking to think that hundreds of these sweet voices 
should have been quenched to glut the greed of one or two 
individuals. The normal clutch of this bird is four to six, so 
that, at a moderate computation, the two collections mentioned 
above must contain some three thousand tree pipits’ eggs. At 
the same time, one must acknowledge, of course, that a national 
collection of birds’ eggs and skins for scientific purposes is not 
only permissible but necessary. ‘The object of this letter is 
to suggest a scheme which would limit, but not extirpate, the 
collector, and at the same time benefit science and the nation, 

In the Report (published 1919) of the Departmental Committeo 
on the Protection of Wild Birds it is pointed out that, in the 
laws of various foreign countries, provision is made for gr 
ing licences to suitable persons to take birds or eggs for scien- 
tific and educational purposes, such as collections for 
nized museums, but that the existing law of Great Britain 
makes no such provision. The Committee consider that such 
licences should be granted in Great Britain by the central 
authority, on the advico of the Ornithological Committee (a 
body which is already in existence), subject to certain con- 
ditions. This idea is capable of development. Issue licences 
for the collection of specitied birds or their but only of 
specimens required for public museums, and impose adequate 
penalties for the taking of eggs for private collections or fo: 
other purposes. The present penalties (as the Departmental 
Committee points out) are too small to act as an effective 
deterrent. British-taken eggs command such a price trom 
the collector that it pays dealers to acquire them, even if they 
are fined for doing so. But the penalties recommended by tle 
Committee seem to me too mild. The hardened offender should 
be imprisoned without the option of a fine; and—-what is most 
important—the eggs or birds taken should (as the Committee 
also advises) be confiscated and handed over to the national 
museum of the country in which the offence was committed. 
It might, perhaps, be possible to extend the confiscation not 
only to the eggs or birds found on the offender but any other 
eggs or birds in his possession which could be shown to he 
illegally taken. Such a provision might prove extremely 
galling to the acquisitive gentlemen who collect series of 
clutches of, e.g., tree pipits’ eggs. There is no reason why the 
number of public collections should not be extended; there 
should be at least one good collection in every county, or even 
in every large town, to which the public should have reasonable 
access. All Nature lovers or ornithologists should be able to 
verify and extend their observations by reference to a scien- 
tifically and properly controlled series of skins and eggs. The 
educational value of such a collection, well arranged, and with 
suitable explanations cannot be over estimated. I am aware 
that these suggestions will cause much adverse comment. 
Private collectors, like jackdaws, are jealous of their hoards. 
Public opinion is not yet properly aroused (though it is 
awaking), and even where it is aroused it is often inarticulate. 
Nevertheless, the number of persons who take an intelligent 
interest in birds and their habits is already growing. The 
delights of bird tables and nesting boxes are becoming more 
widely known. Their owners are gradually acquiring a work- 
ing knowledge of birds and taking an increasing interest in 
their habits. When they realize the misdeeds of a certain type 
of collector, the popularity of these gentry will gradually wane 
until we have a public opinion strong enough to stop wholesale 
destruction of birds and eggs. But these days are not yet. In 
the meantime, if this letter serves to create any discussion of 
the subject in your columns or elsewhere it will have served 
its purpose.—I am, Sir, &e., Ernest BLAKE. 
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NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence”’ or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked “Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be 
held to be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with 
the mode of expression. In such instance, or tn the case of 
** Letters to the Editor,’ insertion only means that the matter or 
point of view is considered of sufficient interest and importance 
to warrant publication. 





The Editor cannot accept responsibility for any article, poems, 
or letters submitted to him, but when stamped and addressed 
envelopes are sent he will do his best to return contributions in case 
of rejection. Poems should be addressed to the Poetry Editor. 








POETRY. 
a 
THE DINGLE. 
Sur called me from the dingle. 
It was no mortal cry ; 
The sweet, clear note rang single, 
Lone, and long, and high. 
My back was bent with scything 
The haygrass in the field ; 
Skindeep I felt the writhing 
Muscles knot and yield. 
Poppies in fire were flaming 
Crimson to my sight, 
Emblems of sin and shaming 5 
Inebriates of light. 
Crimson from the willows 
By the lazy stream 
Which slides *twixt greenshade pillows 
Where youth lies to dream. 
Crimson thence the sleepwaves 
Crept with poisoned reach, 
Threatening to leap graves 
By God’s Acre Beech. 
And the hot sun, he holloed, 
Shouting with drunkard rage, 
While the rash noontide followed 
His lustful equipage. 
Vainly the cold church steeple 
tose from the earth to remind 
Of the strength of the village people 
Through the ages left behind. 
Vainly the gravestones pointed, 
Pale in the beechbough shade, 
Stern as the Lord’s anointed. 
My heart laughed unafraid. 
Aye, fiercely and joyfully leaping, 
My sun-created strength 
Sprang from its youthlong sleeping, 
And flung the scythe arm’s length. 
Ricuarp CaurcH 





THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY (74 Grarron Street, W. 1). 
PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY BRITISH AND 
FRENCH ARTISTS. 

Tr interest of this exhibition lies in the fact that, after many 
turbulent years of experiment, some of the younger painters 
are now bringing the latest results of their labours to the walls 
of the Independent Gallery. With but few exceptions the results 
are disappointing. Some have mastered volume for no apparent 
reason, unless it be the mere pleasure in manipulation; some 
have ably introduced the colour principles of Cézanne into their 
own subject-matter; a few have gained a certain technical 
knowledge in the representation of textures; while others, 
tired of experiment, have reverted in panic to previous slick 
habit formations of their early youth. The general feeling, 
given by the majority of the works, is one of languor—in 
conception, design, and execution. Most of the designs are 
manufactured or insipid. Only a few give the sense of growth. 

There are a few good pictures; there are no great pictures. 

In her Nude (33) Vanessa Bell, who can do still better work, 
has used volume—very well expressed—as a factor in the 
organization of the whole. A distinctly individual quality oi 





flat design, with the introduction of a little perspective organiza- 
tion, runs through the Still Life (9) of Duncan Grant; it has 
also a fine relationship of paint textures. 

Although he shows himself to have a very good colour sense 
in The Open Window (4) Mr. Grant has by no means expressed 
the form by his colour. This ‘picture has the beauty of the 
Persian carpet. D. Bomberg’s Moving Vans (27) shows great 
potentiality—a potentiality that would lose nothing by the 
use of the more definite forms of this artist’s earlier phases ; 
as in his other picture, Tie Barn (7), it has that “ spring, rush, 
and flow ” that Nietzsche demanded of the sentence. Contrasted 
to this is Roger Fry’s Nude (28)—well organized, in an ele- 
mentary way, in three dimensions, yet, notwithstanding tho 
door in the background, a trifle too languid. The Landscape (29), 
by Othon Friesz, rhythmical though it be, is, after all, a design 
of brush strokes, smudges, and suggestions. It may have its 
appeal. J. Marchand is not well represented. Probably the 
most interesting work, exhibited, is the Chair and the Garden (31) 
of Keith Baynes. Not only is his horizontal perspective rhythm 
thoroughly organized, but a poise relationship completes a 
complex yet unified composition. Because of this complexity, 
the picture does not make its full appeal until the eyes are 
adjusted to the illusion of space. 

Of the drawings the best are Segonzac’s Nude (4) and the 


Landscape (7) by Lhote. 
W. McC. 








THE THEATRE. 


Se 
“CHARLES 1.” A PLAY BY W. G. 
AMBASSADORS.—* MR. GARRICK.” 
LOUIS N. PARKER, AT THE COURT. 
HisToRICAL plays might seem to be the fashion if one were to 
judge by looking down the present West-End theatre list, 
but I doubt .£ it means anything but a dearth of enterprise on 
the part of theatrical managers and speculators. It is surprising 
that money always seems to be forthcoming to revive old plays 
of no particular merit, and it is a practice not to be discouraged, 
for the third-rate work of the past has an interest to which the 
average work of the day cannot pretend. 

The author of Charles J. was named W. G. Wills, and the 
name is known to a few students of the drama and also to a 
number of old playgoers, for Wills only died in 1891. Charles J. 
was written in 1872, and it was one of the plays in which Irving 
made Lis reputation. That it was written in 1872, and that 
Irving made a reputation in it, are its two chief merits. Let us 
try to apprehend its historical interest. 

Although 1872 is a date many years before I was born, it 
does not seem to me remote enough to belong to the past; 
that is to say it has for me no historical reality. When such a 
period as the ’seventies is mentioned to the younger generation, 
[ imagine that it presents no very distinct picture to our minds. 
I know that for me it merely summons up rows of double- 
fronted gabled suburban houses in elaborate dirty blue and 
dun-coloured brickwork. Folkestone, for instance, is full of 
them, and I know one Frenchman who was filled with such 
depression at the sight of them that he took all his luggage 
back to the boat and returned immediately to France. They 
fill large sections of North London and in a ’bus-journey to 
Hampstead you will see thousands of them. 

Nevertheless, what their essential character is, what they 
mean has always eluded me, and I had exactly the same feeling 
about W. G. Wills’ play. It is written in a glib fustian whuch 
has all the outward characteristics of blank verse. The lste 
Mr. Wills had evidently consumed large quantities of Shuk-~ 
spearean language, and then reproduced it in a sort of tex 
change. But as Mr. Wills was a person, a man of 
action (did he not win the Royal Humane Society’s medal and 
up ip 


WILLS, AT THE 
A PLAY BY 


genuine 


write more than twenty plays ?) and not a scholar shut 
tho past ; as he belonged thoroughly to his time—painted paste! 
portraits that were admired by Royalty and wrote “I'll sing 
thee songs of Araby ’—one expects his work to have a definite 
flavour, one expects it to be as definitely eighteen-seventy as 
Addison was Queen Anne. Well, it may be that we are still 
too near to that period to detect its essential character or that 
we are not yet sensitive or clever enough to perceive and express 
the character of a decade. To me the essence of Charles I, 
is that its author keeps his foot down on the soft pedal of senti- 
ment the whole time while he waves in both hands royalist 
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ban#ers inscribed with noble devices. Also, the play might be 
re-named English Home Life or A Father in Distress. Now in 
what does this difier from the popular taste of our day ? 

Mr. Russell Thorndike’s talents lie in the representation of 
the fantastic. The quiet, cultured English gentleman with a 
taste for blank verse of Mr. Wills’ play is outside his range. 
Miss Miriam Lewes’ Queen Henrietta carried off the acting 
honours. 

In Mr. Garrick Mr. Louis N. Parker has re-fashioned an old 
plot which has served for many plays. He has done his job 
well on the whole. He has also added an excellent scene in 
the Literary Club, Turk’s Head, Covent Garden, in which we 
are introduced to Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Boswell. He has wisely not attempted to write 
entirely fresh dialogue that would be characteristic of these 
celebrities, but has very ingeniously worked in many authentic 
sayings. The result is that the scene is vivid and convincing, 
a result due largely to the excellent acting of Mr. Roy Byford 
as Dr. Johnson and to his admirable assistants, Mr. Andean as 
Goldsmith, Mr. H. de Lange as Boswell, and Mr. Mallett as 
Reynolds. The play itself is straightforward catch-penny 
stuff, and will provide a good evening's entertainment to these 
who will surrender themselves to its naive sentiment. As 
Garrick Mr. Gerald Lawrence is curiously uneven. At times he 
is very effective, at other times he does not seem to know how 
to make his points and is oddly amateurish. 

W. J. Turner. 








MUSIC, 

en 
HE “ LONDON” SYMPHONY AT MARGATE. 
Tue country that produces musical festivals at places like 
Margate can scarcely be accused of neglecting music, especially 
if the music be of as high a standard as that performed at the 
Winter Garden Pavilion, Margate, on the night of Wednesday, 
September 27th. This was the most important day of the 
festival, if one may judge by the fact that a greater amount of 
excellent music was given on that night than upon any other 
of the seriss. The programme included Dr. Vaughan Williams’ 
“ London” Symphony, César Franck’s Symphonic Variations, 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Rapsodie Espagnole, a group of piano 
pieces, and an uninteresting concert overture by Mr. Hamish 
MacCunn. 

The orchestra, under the discreet direction of Dr. Vaughan 
Williams, deserves praise. It cannot be blamed for being less 
successful in bearing the whole burden of the “ London” 
Symphony than an orchestra of full dimensions. It was not 
jts fault if the string tremolos were thin, the long held notes 
lacking in volume and smoothness, the balance often imperfect. 
But it seemed a pity that the roof of the stage should have been 
so low over the tympani and brass. The former, in particular, 
were overpowering and lacked sufficient nuances. The crescendo, 
too, was rather strained, and the climax, when it came, had 
nothing whatever behind it to bear the brunt. All this, how- 
ever, was the fault of the smallness of the orchestra and not 
of the performers, who were uniformly excellent, and if the 
question be asked: Is it not a pity to perform big works 
demanding large orchestras on small ones ? the answer is: No. 
For it is better to perform a great work fairly well than a 
It gives more pleasure in the end 


E. S.-W. 


mediocre work quite well. 
and contributes to the downfall of dull music. 








THE CINEMA. 
—<-_—- 

JACKIE COOGAN IN “ MY BOY.”—PATHE PRODUCTION. 
Jackie Coocan, the “ Wonder Boy” of the films, appears to 
be an exception to the usual infant prodigy. It is his childish- 
ness that appeals rather than his art. He never seems to be 
looking at the camera, never for a moment to be aware that 
he is acting. When he runs along a street and just fails 
to steal an apple from a neighbouring barrow his hesitation is 
infinitesimal, but it is the hesitation of an ordinary child. 


My Boy, the story of a child immigrant whose mother 
dies on board ship and who escapes deportation by attaching 
himself to an old sailor in whose garret he is eventually found 


| Royarry. 








by his millionairess grandmother, is an efficient film without toa 
much sent'mentality, and should have a great success. 

Jackie Coogan by his simplicity and lack of facial contortion 
is an example to all cinema players who still tend to overact, 
One wonders if he has great talent or if he is just an ordinary 
child whose natural dramatic instincts have been developed by 
really clever teachers. It is possible perhaps that any naturally 
intelligent child could act just as well if he were equally well 
trained. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Lirttr.—The Toils of Yoshitomo .. ve 


A welcome 


x 
~ 
ot 
| 
to 
_ 
~t 


[A Japanese heroic play by a Japanese author. 
change trom Grond Guignol horrors. ] 
Mr. Budd (of Kennington, S.E.) .. 8.£0—2.20 

{Another of Mr. Malthy’s Cockney heroes. The story of 
an insurance agent who becomes a king.] 





Garrick.—The Man in Dress Clothes .. oo 8230-29 
[Last two weeks of Mr. Hicks’ brilliant acting.] 
EveryMan.— Mary Stuart .. ne ee ee 8.15—2.30 
[Mr. Drinkwater’s latest.] 
Tae O_p Vic.—Henry 1V., Part I. 
Oct. 9th, llth, 13th .. 7.30 
Oct. 12th va oe 2.0 








MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


October Sth.—Sovutu Prace Institute (Finsbury, E.C.) 6.50 
{A fine quartet, led by Mr. Charles Woodhouse, will play Haydn 
and Sgambati. Mr. Richard Walthew will play Debussy’s 
Petite Suite and the piano part of his own 'Cello Sonata.) 


October 10th.—QveEEN’s Hatit.—Promenade Concert 8.0 
{A lesson in programme making—a Massenet aria consumed by 
Seriabin’s Poem of Fire.) 

October 12th.—Sr. Mronaev’s, Cornaty, E.C. 6.0 
{A Bach recital by Mr. Harold Darke in one of Wren’s churches.] 
October 13th.—QveEEN’s Hatt.—Promenade Concert .. 8.0 

[The Ninth Symphony and the Figaro Overture.) 
October 14th.—QueeEn’s Hatt.—Symphony Concert 3.0 


[Sir Henry Wood will again conduct Mr. Herbert Howell's Proces- 
sien in an otherwise severely “ proper" programme.] 








BOOKS. 


iniciiiliinipaonee 

MR. ST. LOE STRACHEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 
AGAIN and again, as I read Mr. Strachey’s Autobiography, I 
find myself repeating what Carlyle said about himself and 
Sterling—‘“‘ except in opinion not disagreeing.” Readers of 
Carlyle will know how much is implied in that phrase. I became 
editor of the Westminster Gazette about two years before Mr. 
Strachey became full editor of the Spectator, and for twenty-six 
years and more he and I have been scribbling at each other 
from opposite sides of the Street of Adventure. Often I have 
worried him, and sometimes he has worried me, but on some 
notable occasions we have joined forces, and substantially, I 
think, we have been after the same things most of the time. 
I read with special agreement all that he says about our calling, 
about the responsibilities of the journalist, his attitude to his 
employers, his relations with public men, and the boundaries 
that he must not pass if he is to guard his own territory from 
invasion. In his chapters on these matters I find as much of 
the true faith of the journalist as in any book that I have read 
in recent years. It is a faith, perhaps, a little easier to keep 
undimmed in the cloistered seclusion of the weekly organ of 
opinion than in the turmoil of the daily newspaper; and perhaps, 
some may say, a little easier for the editor who is also a proprietor 
than for the mere journeyman. Upon the latter point I am 
by no means so sure. The proprietor aiso is one of God’s 
creatures, and the proprietor who embarks all his fortunes on a 
policy which may offend thousands of his readers and send the 
advertiser flying deserves his banner in the journalists’ St. 
George’s Chapel. This Mr. Strachey has done more than once 
in his career, as his brother journalists have observed with 
sympathy and respect. 

I read with envy of the magic stroke by which Mr. Strachey 
forced the doors of the Spectator within a few months of his 
leaving Oxford. Messrs. Hutton and Townsend were clearly 
very discerning men when they took him at once on the strength 
of his specimen articles. This chaptertempts me to an egotistical 


By John St. Lee 


* The Adventure of Living: @ Subjective Autobirgraphy. 
(20s, net.) 


Strachey, Editor of the Spectator. London; Hodder and Stoughton. 
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digression about my own very different experience. I too 
came, like Mr. Strachey, from Balliol, though some five years 
later, with introductions to London newspapers ; and I too was 
invited—by the editor of a great daily—to submit two articles 
as specimens of my quality. But there the parallel ends. 
Within a week I received a letter to say that my articles not only 
did not attain, but showed no promise of my ever attaining, 
the standard which this great journal was bound to exact from 
the least of its leader-writers. A year later this judgment was 
abundantly confirmed and in an even more painful manner 
by the proprietor-editor of an eve uing paper who had consented 
io give me a trial. He used to summon me to his room after I 
had sent down my copy, and there I found him standing over 
the waste-paper basket tearing my unhappy article into little 
pieces, while he shouted, “ Call that a leading-article ! Call that 
a leading-article!” Tnstead of complimented, like 
Mr. Strachey, by an eminent man of letters, I was left to be 
consoled by a famous and very kindly sporting tipster, with 
whom I had the good fortune to share a room. Quisque suos 
palimur mancs, and this contrary experience may be worth 
ii any sanguine youth reading Mr. Strachey’s book 
may be tempted to think that Oxford and Balliol open a royal 
But Mr. Strachey’s education, 
ii I may say so, seems to have been providentially devised for 
the career To have been brought up in a home 
where the great Whig tradition reigned ; to have been provided 
with 2 nurse of genius who read Milton and Shakespeare to her 
charges and quoted at large from Wordsworth, Byron, Coleridge, 
and Gray ; to have had the good sense to get ploughed in “* pass 
mods *’ and to subdue an ancient University to his own discursive 
tastes and preferences; to have run straight into the arms of 
kindred spirits who provided exactly the opportunity that was 
suited to his temperament and abilities and the journal of all 
journals which in due time he would be most fitted to edit— 
ail this surely is a splendid example of what philosophers call 


being 


recalling, lest 


road into London journalism. 


, ‘ 
he was to follow. 


“ereative evolution.” 

The editor of the Spectator invites me to speek freely about 
Mr. Strachey’s politics. Well, I am of course of opinion that 
he is a Daniel come to judgment on the subjects on which we 
agree and that he is distressingly wrong-headed on those on 
which we differ. I wonder, for example, how a man who was 
s0 right and courageous about Free Trade could have gone so 
far astray about Home Rule. To Mr. Strachey, I suppose, the 
present condition of Ireland looks like the ripe harvest of Radical 
wickedness and Unionist weakness, whereas to me it seems 
the inevitable penalty for the long delay in making terms with 
a reasonable demand. He, the Unionist, would have preferred 
to see the rebellious South cut off altogether from the congre- 
gation, if the Union could not be maintained ; whereas I, the 
* separatist,’ vastly prefer the Free State solution as at all events 
maintaining a connexion which future generations of Irishmen 
will, I believe, wish to be preserved and developed. History 
will judge in the light of events which are hidden from both of 
us, but when all Europe is strewn with the wreckage of unwilling 
partnerships, we may perhaps afford to be a little more merciful 
to ourselves about the case of Ireland than we might have been 
eight years ago. On one or two other questions Mr. Strachey 
tempts me to be contentious. He has at times all but per- 
suaded me to share his belief in the Referendum, and, if such 
classification could be made, I think it might be applied to the 
class of subjects which we cali constitutional without greatly 
disturbing the representative system which is our form of 
democracy. But a plebiscite for normal legislation might 
easily destroy that system, and I think a Conservative 
Party would be wise to reflect before flying to it as a solution of 
the Second Chamber question. I can think of no argument for 
the Referendum which is not equally valid for the Initiative, and 
I cannot believe that the House of Lords could obtain the power 
of Referendum against Liberal and Labour legislation without 
& similar power being given to Liberal and Labour minorities in 
the House of Commons against Conservative and Unionist legis- 
lation. It may pass the wit of man to devise a perfect repre- 
sentative system, but I suggest that Proportional Representation 
would probably give us all the ballast we need and that, if 
anything more were necessary, a Conservative would be better 
advised to leave the suspensory veto alone and reduce the term 
of Parliaments to four years than to stir sleeping dogs by attempt- 
ing to arm the House of Lords with the power of Referendum. 

But the question of questions during the years that Mr. 
Strachey surveys was the Great War, and [find myself subscribing 





to every word of his powerful summary of the grounds 
of British action. Journalists never had a more anxious and, 
difficult problem than that of the proper attitude to Geiiiany 
in the ten years before the War. No one who lived through 
the Morocco crisis and the Agadir crisis could doubt the danger ; 
no one could be sure that Press campaigns against Germany 
might not seriously aggravate it and bring down on this country 
the charge of being the aggressor. There was always a hope 
that moderation and civility might heal the quarrel, as they had 
healed our previous quarrels with France and Russia. As to 
preparation for the War, I think a distinction must be drawn 
between what would have been possible, if it had been known 
for certain that war would break out on August 4th, 1914, and 
what was possible when war was a risk and not a certainty. 
How strong, for example, is the permanent feeling against 
compulsory military service in this country was seen from 
the immense pressure to make an end of it, as soon as the last 
shot was fired; and I do not believe that any Government, 
Unionist or Radical, could have imposed it 
positive that war was coming. 


vithout proof 
Much more I doubt whether the 
Roberts’ scheme of compulsion, the only one before the country 


and representing the maximum that was even thought debatable 


at that time, would have been a good alternative to the Terri- 
torial Army, or whether it could have been adopted without 
seriously imperilling the organisation and recruiting of the 
Expeditionary Force. On one point I am sure Mr. Strachey is 
right : we ought to have had a much larger reserve of rifles and 
small-arms ammunition, and I would add, of trained officers. 
But, if he will forgive my saying it, I hardly think he is awere 
of the immense amount of time and thought which was given 
to these problems, and the care with which all possible solutions 
were debated between Lord Haldane and his military advisers 
before the Expeditionary Force and the Territorial Army were 
adopted as the best practicable measures. My own regret is still 
that the Territorial Army was not used as its authors intended, 
for if it had been we should scarcely have suffered from the 
grievous shortage of men which hampered operations while the 
new armies were being built up. Nevertheless, I look back with 
the same sort of pleasure to the hours that I spent in Territorial 
Committees during these years as Mr. Strachey does to his more 
exhilarating outdoor exercises. 

One moral I would suggest for us both to hammer into our 
readers, so far as they rely on armaments for safety. This is 
that no modern nation can ever be in the full sense of the word 
prepared for war. It will always be impossible to take before 
the event the measures which will seem to have been imperative 
after the event. It will more and more be difficult to anticipate 
with any certainty the particular developments in scientific 
killing which a modern war may produce. The enormous and 
increasing risk that those who take the sword will perish by the 
sword—or be asphyxiated by poison gas, which is the modern 
equivalent—is at least one of the warnings that we can most 
safely deduce from our experience in these times. 

Of the many personal portraits in this volume that of Meredith 
Townsend appeals to me most. It is charmingly intimate and 
real, and a fine tribute to a very gifted and lovable man. [ havo 
not worshipped at all Mr. Strachey’s shrines, and some of his 
‘* preat men” would not figure in my calendar. But I share to 
the full his respect for Lord Cromer; and for me also the dis- 
covery that he had all the equipment of a first-class journalist, 
and an engaging modesty which led him to give freely without 
expecting any of the returns that some great men exact from 
editors, was a very happy one. The late Duke of Devonshire’s 
great qualities of character can never be forgotten, but the 
somnolence to new ideas which afflicted some of these eminent 
Victorians in their later days contributed not a little, I think, 
to the piling up of arrears which their successors have had to 
liquidate. Mr. Chamberlain’s method of awakening the Rip 
Van Winkles was not always a happy one, but it was difficult 
wh 





at times not to sympathise with his strong temptation to sma: 
the windows and call the police. But though I look at some of 
these “great men” from a Mr. Strachey’s 
reminiscences of them are a pleasant revelation of loyalty and 


different angle, 





good comradeship in causes in which he and they sincerely 
believed. Looking at it from the camp, one has 
sometimes to pull oneself together to realize that there 1s exs« ly 
tion on the enemy’s side as on 
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the same kind of zeal and convi 
one’s own; and Mr. Strachey’s book should in this respect 
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pretend to think that British politics is merely a game of “ ins 
and outs.” 

The editor of the Spectator asked me to confine myself to politics 
and journalism in dealing with this book, and, knowing that 
editors must be obeyed, I have endeavoured to comply. But I 
have been under strong temptation to depart from my instruc- 
tions and stray down the delightful by-paths into which Mr. 
Strachey leads us. To the political journalist as to the ordinary 
politicians, the combative life of public affairs must be the first 
thing, and it is idle to pretend otherwise. But he will only be a 
good journalist, for political or any other purposes, who warms 
both hands before the fire of life, and keeps a living interest in 
men and women and literature and art. This Mr. Strachey 
has done, and his book is a charming record—vwritten with great 
simplicity and abounding in admirably-written passages—of a 
“full man” who has had a remarkably useful, interesting, and 
many-sided life, and who, I hope and believe, has still a 
vigorous last lap to come. 

J. A. SPENDER. 





THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS IL* 

Tuts book is an apology for a man not for a system. Sir John 
Hanbury-Williams, who was head of the British Military Mission 
in Russia during the War, kept a diary, and a very sad diary it 
is. What lies inherent in it—though naturally daily entries 
in a private book were not the occasion for connected exposition 
—is that the Russian organisation was futile from the beginning. 
There was a terrible shortage of munitions. When this shortage 
could no longer be hidden the enthusiasm of the Army, which 
had been intense at first, began to evaporate; and there was 
unfortunately no power residing in the nation to buckle to and 
make good the defect. Our experience in this country was 
quite different. Sir John Hanbury-Williams advised and 
pleaded, but the results were small. On the other hand, he is 
able to say with complete sincerity—jottings made at the 
time in a private diary are necessarily sincere—that the Emperor 
was a man of scrupulously right intentions, of simple courage 
and of strong loyalty. 

We are not likely to get a nearer glimpse of the Emperor than 
is provided here. It is evident, though the author is too modest 
to say so, that the Emperor took Sir John into his confidence at 
once and in an increasing degree leaned upon him for advice, 
sympathy and companionship. Reading between the lines we 
can see that Sir John was able to say to the Emperor what no 
one else could have said. The determination of the Emperor 
to be loyal to his Allies and to see the War through 
comes out very clearly indeed. We are reminded of the remark- 
‘able military sacrifices made in the early days of the War by the 
Grand Duke Nicholas in order to draw off German attention 
from the Western Front. We have read Sir John’s entries 
about those days with some remorse, as we fear that now, when 
we have so many grudges against the present rulers of Russia, 
we are apt to forget what the Russian soldiers did in 1914 and 
1915. Yet the stolid bravery of those multitudes, who went 
quietly and only half-armed to their death, is no palliation for 
the corruption and mismanagement among those who ought to 
have provided munitions. On the contrary it makes their 
conduct seem much worse. Not once, but several times, the 
Emperor, who watched the repeated disappointments with 
gloom, indignation and alarm, promised Sir John that he would 
personally intervene and see that the orders for munitions were 
carried out. But the system was too strong for the man. 

The present writer is reminded of an episode which was related 
to him by the late Lord Cromer. Lord Cromer described the 
experience of an oflicer who went to Russia to co-operate in the 
placing of contracts for munitions. The Allies were being 
played off against one another by neutral Powers and the waste 
due to unnecessarily high prices was great. The British officer 
was amazed and incensed when he found himself up against a 
barrier of Russian lethargy and corruption. He stated the 
gravity of the situation; he pleaded for the common cause of 
the Allies; he even pleaded with Russians for the lives of 
Russians. He could not obtain a signature for a particularly 
urgent contract, because a high official was presumably not 
fatistied that he would make a personal profit. The British 
officer remonstrated. The Russian explained that there was no 
question of corruption—officials expected a commission ; it was 
the custom of the country. Finally the British officer declared, 
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in anger, that he would see the Emperor himself. Whereupon 
the Russian smiled incredulously and explained politely that it 
would be impossible for the officer, his rank and position being 
what it was, to gain access to the Emperor. If the present 
writer remembers rightly the British officer did see the Emperor 
and was promised that the matter should be instantly attended 
to on the Emperor’s own authority. But how far did that 
authority carry ? An Imperial order no doubt was issued, for 
the Emperor was scrupulously a man of his word, but it probably 
then passed out into the wilderness and little or nothing 
happened. 

Hundreds of times the Emperor told Sir John that there was 
nothing for it but to fight the War to the finish and that he in- 
tended to do so. But though resolute when talking to one 
group of persons, the Emperor was helpless, even if he did not 
allow his resolution to ooze away and did not suffer from a 
deterioration of moral fibre, when he was talking to another 
group. The influences round the Empress, though she too was 
loyal to the Allies and not at all pro-German as was often 
reported, were poisonous and incalculable. The Empress was a 
prey to superstition and to the advice of charlatans. Rasputin 
was, of course, the chief of these. But Sir John does not think 
that even the removal of Rasputin by assassination improved 
the situation. On the contrary he believes that it hastened the 
revolution instead of preventing it. The assassination, in fact, 
gave a glaring publicity to the faults of the Romanoffs. 

Before the death of Rasputin, Sir John, seeing that 
the crumbling away of Russia’s energy and purpose was 
bound to continue if it were not very deliberately arrested, 
made up his mind to speak to the Empress. One day when 
he was on the point of leaving Headquarters to visit the British 
Ambassador at Petrograd he had what seemed an excellent 
opportunity of unburdening himself. The Empress was speak- 
ing to him of his visit to Petrograd and remarked: ‘ Well, 
promise me if you go that you will not believe all the wicked 
stories that are being gossiped about there.” Such was the 
opportunity. The fateful words which Sir John had long 
meant to speak were on his lips when the Emperor came up 
laughing and said, “‘ What are you two plotting about in the 
corner ?”’ The conversation broke off, the Empress said good- 
night and Sir John never saw her again. 

He made a plan, however, to write to the Emperor, who 
suddenly left Headquarters, to try to smooth away the 
agitations which were ushering in the revolution. Sir John was 
convinced that the best policy would be for the Emperor to 
summon the Duma. We will quote part of the letter, which 
is a very courageous document :— 

“Your Imperial Majesty knows full well that I would not 
venture to approach your Majesty at this time, nor indeed at 
any other, in the form of a letter were it not that my devotion 
both to the Emperor and Empress of Russia makes me do so. 
I am neither diplomatist nor politician, but a pretty old soldier 
who has seen much of both sides of the British Empire as well 
as war... . In all the troubles I have seen in different countries 
it has always been found the best plan to have an outlet. It 
is like an inflammatory growth in the body which wants piercing 
so that the poison may escape. Free talk in the Parliament 
or Duma seems to me the outlet, so that the people can feel 
that those they send to the councils of the Emperor can express 
their feelings. . I know full well that in thus approaching 
your Majesty I am liable to be told that it is not my business, 
and that I should return to my own country, but I have absolute 
belief and trust that you are devoted to the cause of the Allies, 
and it is only with that cause at heart, and my determined and 
sincere devotion to both your Majesties, that I venture to 
take what may be a most improper action and even at my 
my own risk of dismissal. But whatever happens no one can 
say that there is a man in Russia, of the Allies of the Russians, 
more devoted to the welfare of their country. I have served 
here to the best of my ability since the beginning of the War, 
with the same devotion to your Majesty as to my own King, 
and it is only with that equal devotion to both that I venture 
to write this letter. I trust your Majesty may forgive me for 
what may appear to you a most improper way of writing.” 
The letter was never allowed to reach the Emperor, but Sir 
John met him again after his abdication and told him about the 
letter. The Emperor then said that he had intended to carry 
out the very policy which Sir John had suggested. But matters 
had advanced too quickly. It was too late. 

It is a depressing story. “Too late” is written over 
it all. What relicf there is comes from charming accounts 
of the devotion of the ill-fated Emperor and Empress to 
one another and of the pretty irrepressibility of the little 
Tsarevitch. 
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WHAT IS SPACE ?* 

Ts volume is the third of the new series published by the 
“Fondation Universitaire de Belgique,” of which the first was 
M. Paul de Reul’s excellent study L’Oeuvre de Swinburne. 
Monsieur D. Nys, the writer of the present work, is professor 
at the University of Louvain and author, among other studies, 
of a comprehensive philosophical work entitled Cosmologie ou 
Etude philosophique du monde inorganique in four volumes, of 
which, we believe we are right in stating, the present book 
is volume four. 

For more than twenty-five centuries, M. Nys reminds us in 
his introduction, the problem of Space 
“has given birth, almost without interruption, to passionate 
controversies in which astronomers, doctors, physiologists, 
physicists, philosophers, theologians, chemists, and above all 
mathematicians have taken part.” 

To realize so much is to realize the immense amount of labour 
and knowledge required in the composition of a study of 
these proportions. 

The problem of space, as M. Nys points out, can be approached 
from two points of view, the cosmological and the psychological. 
Cosmology, approaching the subject objectively, inquires into 
the nature and characteristics of space and tries to determine 
what degree of reality must be attributed to it. Psychology, 
from its subjective standpoint, attempts to explain mankind’s 
knowledge and perception of space. M. Nys’s treatise deals 
with the cosmological problem, touching psychology only where 
it is vital to clear exposition. He divides his study into two 
parts. Part I. deals with the Nature of Space, Part Il. with its 
Properties. 

The problem of space is brought home rather forcibly to the 
reviewer of so closely packed a study as the present one, for it 
becomes obvious that a week of careful study and an article of 
considerable length would be needed in order to do justice to it. 
Here we must content ourselves with a few general observations 
and an outline of M. Nys’s method. 

In examining the mass of material on the subject of space it 
becomes evident, M. Nys points out, that the supreme problem 
has always been to determine what degree of reality must be 
allowed to space. When this has been realized the various 
theorists will be seen to fall into three classes. First, there are 
the Ultrarealists, who, as M. Nys defines them, “lay stress on 
the objective reality of space to the length of making it an 
independent entity, an attribute of divinity, the source of all 
material realities.” 

The second class, the Ultrasubjectivists, deprive space of all 
that with which the Ultrarealists have endowed it and reduce it 
simply to a subjective phenomenon created by the cognisant 
subject. In the third class M. Nys places the Moderate Realists, 
those, in fact, who, avoiding the two extremes of tho other classes, 
allow to space an objective reality without making it independent 
of matter. M. Nys himself puts forward a theory which falls 
within this third class. Space, he says, “is a mixed entity in 
which are fused indissolubly the real and the possible, in other 
words, the real and the ideal.”” This formula, he claims, 

* avoids on one side the exaggerations of transcendentalism and 
idealism which relegate space to a world purely ideal by with- 
holding from it all reality outside of mind, or which see in it 
only an unconscious and inevitable creation of the cognisant 
subject. It escapes, on the other hand, the grave consequences 
of ‘the exaggerated realism which deifies it, substantialises it or 
attributes to it @ private entity independent of the world of 
matter.” 

For the representation of space, M. Nys concludes, 

“our intelligence finds in the data of experience itself all the 
elements of its concept; to this content it does not add any 
element of its own creation, except that it conceives it in an 
abstract manner and can express in the form of possibility that 
spatial magnitude, unreal but determined beforehand by its 
terms, which we call distance.” 

Book II., which deals with the Properties of Space, contains, 
among much other matter, passages of great interest on the 
theories of Poincaré and Einstein. M. Nys is soothing to the 
amateur on the subject of the fourth dimension. Einstein, if 
we remember rightly, has somewhere suggested a method 
towards visualizing a four-dimensional space. M. Nys holds, 
however, with such writers as Wundt, Mansion and Russell, that 
“‘ despite the efforts made up to tho present to legitimise it, the 
hypothesis of the fourth dimension does not seem yet to have 
emerged from the domain of pure hypotheses. No one will deny 
~ © La Notion @ Espace, Par D. Nys, Brussels; Les Editions Robert Sand. 
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that it has rendered signal service to mathematicians. Never- 
theless, great as are its utility and productiveness, we cannot 
therein discover a valid proof either of its actual correspondence 
with reality nor even of its metaphysical possibility.” 

The treatise is a model of clear and methodical arrangement. 
Authorities and theories are presented each in a section to itself, 
and these sections are followed by others which draw appropriate 
conclusions, define the objections which may be brought against 
these authorities or theories, or unfold briefly and clearly a 
general criticism of them. The result is a lucid and orderly 
structure which exhibits the subject in a form free from all 
unnecessary complexity and so enables the reader to give 
undivided attention to the subject-matter. 





A CONTEMPORARY ESSAYIST.* 

One does not think of Mr. Lynd, even after reading the present 
book,! as a critic but as a delightful essayist and reviewer, for 
his most striking gift is not a capacity of showing us as a whole 
a writer or a period in a new and original light nor of delving to 
the essential core, but of giving occasional sidelights and sudden 
little glimpses of certain characteristics, sometimes in a single 
witty phrase. 

It is this, and the impression that he writes out of a full mind, 
a mind that has not only absorbed the book or subject in question 
but has also related it with an accumulated store of knowledge 
and thought connected with it, that makes his work such good 
reading. 

But even if Mr. Lynd is not pre-eminently a critic, he is 


excellent at small critical apergus. Here is an instance. Mr. 
Max Beerbohm, he says, 
“takes what may be called an evening-dress view of life. Ono 


would not be surprised to learn that he writes in evening dress. 
He has that air of good conversation witkout intimacy, of 
deliberate charm, of cool and friendly brilliance that always 
shows at its best above a shining and expressionless shirt-front. 
He belongs to the world in which it is good form to forget the 
passions, except for their funny side, and in which the persiflage 
is more indispensable than the port.” 


He calls Victor Hugo “this magnificent and preposterous 
legend-maker and lover of his fellow-men,” and of some of 
Hugo’s characters he remarks :— 


‘*We must think of Jean Valjean and Javert as figures in a 
morality play rather than in a psychological study if we are to 
appreciate the greatness of Les Misérables. They were created, 
not by God, but by Victor Hugo. But, if they have not at all 
points psychological reality, they have at least legendary reality. 
We can say the same of the characters in Les T'ravailleurs de la 
mer and L’Homme qui rit. They all inhabit the world, not as it 
actually is, but as it is transmuted in a legendary imagination. 
Unfortunately, Hugo professes to write about real people and 
not about dragons, and we constantly find ourselves applying 
psychological tests as we read him.” 


A good example of Mr. Lynd’s wit occurs in the opening of 
the article on “ Mr. T. S. Eliot as Critic,’’ an article which, 
while recognizing Mr. Eliot’s weaknesses, does less than justice, 
we think, to his excellence as a critic :— 


‘*Mr. Eliot, in his critical essays, is an undertaker rather than 
a critic. He comes to bury Hamlet, not to praise him.” 


| There is real wit, too, in this sentence, a sentence with a sting 


in its tail, in the essay on Byron. Byron, he says, 


‘did not want a new morality, as Shelley did: he was quite 
content with the old morality and the old immorality.” 

He quotes a passage from one of Byron’s many letters to Lady 
Melbourne :— 


“*T am sadly out of practice lately ; except a few sighs to a 
gentlewoman at supper, who was too much occupied with ye 
fourth wing of her second chicken to mind anything that was 
not material.” 


Mr. Lynd’s comment on this is that 

“if the wing of a chicken was not at least as immaterial as 
Byron’s sighs, there must have been something amiss with the 
cooking.” 

There is acuteness, too, and neatness in his distinction between 
Shelley’s and Byron’s letters at the end of the essay :— 

‘* Shelley’s letters to Byron are the letters of a good man, 
but they are not good letters. They are the formal utterances 
ofanangel. Byron’s letters, on the other hand, are good letters, 
though they are not the letters of a good man. They are the 
informal utterances of @ man possessed by a devil.” 

Mr. Lynd is eminently quotable, and that this should be so is a 
sure sign of a certain kind of excellence ; in fact, he is easier to 
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quote from than to criticize, for what he aims at he achieves, 
and his aim, if modest, is worthy. He perfectly knows his 
limitations, and his performance within those limitations is 
delightful. He seldom flounders because, unlike more ambitious 
writers, he seldom ventures out of his depth. 

Moreover, the familiar essay presents various pitfalls to the 
modern writer which Mr. Lynd always carefully avoids. In 
his other new book? he is, as usual, neither indecently familiar 
nor “too d—d literary.” He seldom commits the solecism of 
the hoary joke or the ancient quip. And that is saying a great 
deal. One more quotation will show what we mean :— 

“Call any of the great figures in history ‘old this’ or ‘ old 
that’ and immediately he loses his impressiveness, and becomes 
the sort of person who might be precipitated into you on the top 
of a’bus. Call William the Conqueror ‘ Old William ’—or, for 
that matter, ‘Old Biil’—and he is no longer a conqueror, but 
@ man who walks with a waddle.” 


Although this volume, as its title indicates, is almost wholly 
concerned with sports, there are essays upon other subjects, 
and the attitude towards our national games is fresh enough to 
free it from any charge of monotony. Those who are kept 
from their usual participation in games by the weather will 
find very pleasant consolation in this book. 





THE PRIEST'S RULE OF LIFE.* 

Titts concio ad clerui, to judge from its title, might seem to call 
for notice rather from the denominational than the general Press. 
But the Oxford Convention of Priests, at which it was read, was 
an outcome of the Forward Movement in connexion with which 
Anglo-Catholic Congresses have been held not only in London, 
but at Leeds and other provincial centres; and this Movement 
is one from which results of more than denominational importance 
may conceivably arise. For it aims at nothing short of domina- 
tion. “Catholics,” says the Church Times, “ emphatically 
refuse to accept a tolerated position as a legitimate party in the 
Church, a school of thought for which a place must be found. 
Either the Church of England is wholly and entirely Catholic, or 
she is nothing at all. Religion cannot be partitioned out.”” The 
value of Mr. Long’s paper is that of a document. It shows the 
limited extent to which Catholicism, in this sense of the word, 
has influenced its adherents. Its hold on the Church is slighter ; 
on the nation slighter still: we may “ sleep o’ nights.” 

He lays stress on the Daily Mass—by which he appears to mean 
the Anglican Communion Service; on the recitation of the 
Divine Office—i.e., the Prayer Book Morning and Evening 
Prayer, to which may be added “one or two of the minor 
offices,” taken presumably from the Roman Breviary ; and the 
yearly Retreat. These duties, however, he tells us, are less 
generally practised than could be wished. “‘ It is still too common 
to regard the Mass as the opportunity of giving Communion to 
our people rather than as, primarily, the pleading of the Great 
Sacrifice on behalf of the living and the dead” ; the obligation of 
the Divine Office is treated by many Priests “‘ far too lightiy ” ; 
an “almost complete neglect of the Fasts and Abstinences”’ is 
found “in the households of many of the clergy” ; and “ it is 
by no means uncommon to meet Priests who have not been into 
Retreat for quite a number of years.”” Mr. Long’s earnestness 
deserves, and should be treated with, respect. But the concep- 
tion of religion which places the accent on such practices as these 
is mechanical ; and those who are familiar with the perfunctory 
observance into which they are apt to degenerate among the 
Roman Catholic clergy will be the last to desire their naturaliza- 
tion among our own. 

The writer passes on to the question of celibacy ; which, if we 
may judge from a remarkable letter which appeared in a recent 
number of the Church Times (September Ist), is a burning one 
among Anglo-Catholics :— 


“May I call your attention” (says the writer) “to a weakness in 
the Anglo-Catholic position which has, I think, been overlooked ? 
Namely, that so few Anglo-Catholic women are whole-heartedly 
converted to a belief ir. clerical celibacy. I would suggest as a 
remedy that one outcome cf the Anglo-Catholic Congresses of 
1922 should be an Anglo-Catholic Order of Merit for Women. 
This should consist of two classes: 

1. Dames of the Order. These 
actually refused to marry a Priest. 

2. Companions of the Order. These should be women who 
would refuse if they had the opportunity. I enclose my card, 


By C. Newell Long. 


should be women who had 
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and should be heppy to be enrolled a Companion of the Order,— 
Eve.” 

The Editor is, of course, not responsible for the opinions of his 
correspondents. But in this case the heading, ‘“ No Laughing 
Matter,” suggests that he is in sympathy, if not with her inge. 
nious proposal, at least with her criticism of the facility with 
which her Anglo-Catholic sisters receive, if they do not invite, 
the matrimonial advances of the clergy. Suppose, however, the 
worst—let Eve be frisky and the Editor gullible—Mr. Long’y 
seriousness is beyond dispute. He gives us a list of ten “ Socictjog 
of Priests” which either “have a Celibate Roll, and offer their 
members the opportunity of taking a vow of celibacy for a 
limited period, or for life’; or pledge their members “ to liva 
as bound by the ancient and universal rule that clerks in Sacred 
Orders may not contract marriage.’ This principle, he says, 
“embodies a conviction, which is growing in the mind of 
many Priests to-day, that the Church of England is bound by the 
rule of the undivided Church in this matter; and that, therefore, 
Priests ought not to avail themselves of the permission granted 
in Article XXXII.” 

Alas, however, we live in an evil age ! 

“Many cf us older Priests are gravely concerned at the 
marked change of attitude with regard to the marriage of Priests 
on the part of those who in other respects accept Catholic prin. 
ciples. It used to be considered the normal thing for a Priest to 
accept, at any rate, the ideal of Celibacy ; whereas to-day it 
seems to be the normal aim of many young Priests to get married 
as soon as possible. Those who are responsible for the training 
of Ordinands and for the counselling of the younger clergy should 
urge them to face the question of Celibacy as a matter of principle, 
and should warn them against that easy drifting into marriag 
which is too prevalent among us now.” 





Those who think in this way must be curiously ill-informed as 
the practical working of the system in Latin Christendom. They 
would do well to study Mr. H. C. Lea’s iistory cf Sucerdotal 
Celibacy ; and to reflect on human nature. which does not 
change when a period is closed or a frontier cross 
ignorance of European Catholicism which prevails among repre- 
sentative English Churchimen is at once profound and amazing, 
Ii is peculiar to no one form of Anglicanism. ‘Tho assumption 
of kindred on the part of the Anglo-Catholic, the prejudice of the 
Puritan, and the pose of the superior person found among 
Liberals are as unintelligent as they aye irritating. Lambeth 
and Oxford bound their horizon ; the larger world beyond cither 
is a terra incognita to them all. 

Ti is possible that Mr. Long’s admissions point to a certain 
weakness of fibre in Anglo-Catholicism: peop!e seldom appear 
to advantage when, in whatever good faith, they profess to be 
what they are not, and what no one but themselves believes 
them to be. The suspicion of unreality is fatal to religion ; and 
it is to the more highly organized—.e., the ecclesiastical—forms 
of religion that it most easily attaches itself. Their strength lies 
not in their own reasonableness, but in the enthusiasm of their 
adherents. As this declines they dwindle; they succumb less 
to attack from without than to failure from within. 
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FRENCH POEMS IN ENGLISH.* 

Tus anthology, designed for school use, has French on one 
page end a verse translation opposite. Miss Nutt has set 
forth noble principles in her preface which are hardly ful- 
filled in her translations. She aims at giving the meaning of 
the French in poetry which shall convey as well the emotion of 
the original. Instead, however, of simply acknowledging the 
basic differences between the French syllabic and the English 
accentual metric systems, and proceeding to give as nearly as 
possible an English affective equivalent, she has attempted to 
reproduce as well the feeling of the French rhymevand rhythm. 
Although she disdains literal versions and does not intend 
her book for a key translation, she has kept too much to the 
letter of the French and has neglectcd the sound and the associa- 
tive values of the English words. Admittedly, she has sct 
herself an almost impossible task, but we should like to recom- 
mend her to Mr. Synge’s translations of Petrarch, and Eugene 
Field’s versions of Horace, not to mention Chaucer’s ‘“‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose” for suggestions. From the English point of view 
her verses leave one cold, and we suspect them of not being 
poetry. The selection, however, is good, though we deplore 
the absence of Villon. 
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FICTION. 
a 
A STORY OF LA MANCHA.* 
To talk of Spain and think only of Seville and orange-groves is 
like identifying England with our pleasant Surrey bower, to 
the exclusion of less hospitable regions, such as Dartmoor. 
“ La Mancha, despite Don Quixote, is the least known of Spanish 
provinces.” For the multitude it has no attractions, yet one 
imagines that those who can once lift its forbidding mask, like 
M. Mallarmé, are forever absorbed in its fascination. Like all 
gaunt things, its sudden flowering is unspeakably moving; in 
its brief spring the streams are choked with pale flowers, 
“Javender and rosemary bloom covers the hills with mauve 
veils . . . under the bushes dripping with resin, thousands 
of red corollas, of lilliputian narcissi, of green stars, of orchis- 
foolstones in clumps, of bugies, of crosses, and thousands of 
mouths, velvety, dewy, and tender as children’s glances, sway 
languidly on their stalks. ...’ It may be that measured 
absolutely, bloom against bloom of a kindlier region, this is no 
extracrdinary luxuriance, but all human values are relative, 
and coming at the end of the dreadful winter, shut in by the 
ever-threatening sierras, it becomes a symbol of Life’s brief 





spring shadowed by Death’s imminent walls. 

In the realm of human emotions this outburst of loveliness is 
symbolised in the foundling shepherd girl, Candida, the natural 
impulse towards freedom and beauty, struggling against and 
finally submerged in the surrounding darkness of greed and petty 
cruelty, the family of her husband at the Dry House, which 
typifies the mean, convention-ridden bourgeoisie of the whole 
province. ‘To our mind some of the best of M. Mallarmé’s work 
is done in describing this provincial society. The magnificent 
outward show, hair exquisitely dressed, crowned with a huge 
comb set with flowers, the regal mantillas, the furious excitement 
of the bull-fight, to these things he renders justice as an artist ; 
but his comment on one of the characters—“ as simian as a little 
infanta by Velasquez in her gala attire ’’—we unconsciously 
apply to all the rest. Not that his characterisation is monotonous, 
quite the contrary is true, but the well-to-do of La Mancha have 
in common an utter lack of generosity and sincerity. 

In the absence of the original we can only say that the trans- 
lation reads well, but too many untranslated Spanish words are 
irritating. If there are no equivalents for the terms of the 
bull-ring, at least we have “river” for the incessant “ rio.” 
But this is probably a fad of the author, not the translator, 
who has very sensitively rendered some delicious fragments 
of folk-song. 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY.+ 

Mrs. Jacon’s Tales of My Own Country are quite delightful : 
they are just what short stories should be—tragic, comic and 
cerie. She really understands proportion, and each story is 
just the length that best suits its matter. To the reviewer's mind 
the entirely funny “July-month” is perhaps the best. The 
ghost-story ‘“‘ Annie Cargill” runs it close in exceHence, and 
makes the reader shiver with nothing very definite to shiver 
about—which is the desideratum in a modern ghost story. We are 
tired of misers ; the curse of economy is patent to all those who 
must practise it. Nevertheless in “ Thieive ” we are led to admit 
once more, against our convictions, that gold is dross, and in 
forcing the admission from us Mrs, Jacob has performed a 
tour de force. 





” 





Orner Novets.—The Country Beyond. By James Oliver 
Curwood. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d net.)—Further and, 
if possible, better adventures of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police on the northern shores of Lake Superior.——Out to Win. 
3y Roland Pertwee. 6d. net.)—An_ excellent 
story of a struggle to obtain concession rights for the exploitation 
of a valuable radium find. The interest—complicated by love 
and other matters—centres in the hue and cry after a map, 
and the excitement culminates in the imprisonment and torture 
of the wrong man. The book has not a dull page, and a tendency 
on the part of the author to force the pace at one or two critical 
Mr. Pertwee is the author of 


(Cassell. 7s. 


junctures will be readily forgiven. 
the play J Serve, now running at the Kingsway Theatre-——I 
Walked in By Jack Crawford. s. 6d. 
a The 


Arden. (Heinemann. 


_ 
‘ 


House of the Enemy. By Camille Mallarmé. London: Jonathan 


} 


By Violet Jacob, London: John Murray. 











net.)—The tragedy with which this novel ends is not the only 
surprising thing about it. The very variety of its interests and 
the freshness and originality with which each topic is handled 
have a tonic effect upon the mind. The hero is an English chemist 
born in America, and the story of his life, told by himself, is 
equally bound up with the two countries.——Ann and Her 
Mother. By O.Douglas. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Ann is writing a “ Life ’ of her mother, and all through the long 
bleak northern winter in the Green Glen together they reconstruct 
the story of that life in a series of reminiscent talks by the wood 
fire. Such a scheme for a book is ambitious and beset with 
difficulties, with the result in this case that the feelings of the 
reader are subjected to uncomfortable alternations of admiration 
at the measure of success achieved and impatience at every hint 
of the failure that was almost a foregone conclusion. But in 
spite of the slightly irritating sense of strain occasioned by this 
indirect method of narration, it is quite possible to appreciate 
in this history of a Scottish minister’s family the aroma of piety 
and cheerfulness, of sanity and courage, which makes all Miss 
Douglas’s books such delightful reading.- The Vehement 
Flame. By Margaret Deland. (John Murray. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
A psychological study of a jealous woman, written with a degree 
of insight and human sympathy which is entirely admirable. 
The situation described is that of an emotional woman of thirty- 
nine married to a sensitive, high-spirited boy of nineteen; and 
although in all probability the problem presented admits of no 
satisfactory solution, the reader is put so completely in possession 
of all the factors operating in the situation that if there is a 
way out he is bound to find it. Among the minor characters 
in the book Mrs. Houghton, the wife of the boy’s guardian, 
stands out pre-eminent. 








THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
a 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

In the Nineteenth Century Lord Long, in ‘“ Why We Should 
Concentrate on the Empire,” puts forward a plea for the closer 
unity of the British Empire for the purposes of trade. He 
sets out to prove, under various headings, that the supplies 
provided by the Empire are practically unlimited, and deals 
with the two objections sometimes brought against the scheme, 
that it implies interference with independent parts of the 
Empire, and that it would mean Government control 
of trade and industry. Lord Ernle deals with ‘* Tudor Novels 
and Romances” in a study which is to be continued, and Dr. 
John Willis, in an article entitled “Is the Theory of Natural 
Selection Adequate ?”’ brings evidence to prove that the theory 
occupies at present a greater importance in the explanation of 
evolution than it Brigadier-General F. G. Stone 
discusses reduction of armaments as relating to our military 
position, and there is an article on unemployment from the 
point of view of a skilled labourer by Mr. Howard Little. 


deserves. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Tue principal feature of this month’s Fortnightly is Mr. 
George Moore’s “ Apologia pro Scriptis Meis,” in which we find 
Mr. Moore exhibiting his customary blend of blameless sim- 
plicity and whimsical humour. he set out 
with all the enthusiasm of youth to free English fiction “* from 
the apron strings of Mudie and Smith.” In conformity with 
this ideal he actually bearded Mr. Mudie himself in his den. 
**T will wreck this big house of yours, Mr. Mudie!’ [I cried; 
and secing me lock round the room, and judging me to be 
measuring the strength of the architecture, a faint smile lighted 
up his face for a moment. . . .”’ Articles of topical interest are 
“Constantinople and International “The Turkish 
Nationalist Movement,” by Mr. Clair Price, and * The Future 
of Austria,” by Mr. Ellis Barker, while Sir Frederick Pollock 
‘The Foundations of Moral Education.” 


He describes how 


Peace,” 


writes on 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Proressor ARNOLD TOYNBEE writes on * The 
the Near East.’ His article is in effect a veiled “I told you 


so.’ Professor Toynbee spent some Anatolia in 


Dénouement in 


months in 
of the situation 
He 
breakdown of 


1921, and early this year published a 
in his book, The Western Question in Turkey 


survey 





and Greece. 


quotes passages from his book prophesying a 


Greek moral and a repetition of the atrocities committed by 


both 


armies in the early stages of the conflict. Western 
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diplomacy has by its ineptitude made Professor Toynbee a true 
prophet. Sir Henry Rew sketches the past relationship between 
‘“* Liberalism and Agriculture,” and appeals for an open-minded 
consideration of “the best methods of applying old principles 
to new conditions”; we wish, however, that his proposals were 
more specific. The contents are enlivened by Mr. Albert 
Cotton’s entertaining account of his collection of ‘* Association 
Books,” and a pleasant article on Francis Bacon’s mother 
Anne, Lady Bacon, who, it seems, suffered from over-scrupu- 
losity. Among other articles, “The New Opium Problem in 
Western China,” written by an anonymous but obviously well- 
informed writer, and “ Bessarabia: a Land of Promise,” call 
for attention. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In this number Mr. C. Clayton Turner discusses the moral side 
of depreciated European currencies in an article called “* The 
Great German Booby Trap.” He compares the proud attitude 
of Belgium, France and Italy with the sympathy-seeking pose 
of Germany. “A Travelling M.P.” does a “ Little Tour in 
the Near East,’ and Mr. Frank Fox considers the future of 
Ulster. Mrs. Margaret Nevinson, J.P., contributes a most 
informing if sketchy impression of the “ Probation System 
of the U.S.A.” Her report of the things she saw in the inferior 
courts of the Republic should be of interest to all our J.P.’s. 
Captain Fitzpatrick’s lively article entitled “ Back to the 
Binue”’ affords a delightful and much-needed relief from the 
problems of Empire. 





THE LONDON MERCURY. 

Ir it comtained nothing else of interest the fact that the London 
Mercury for October contains a short story by Mr. Walter de la 
Mare would be sufficient to make it an excellent number. 
Mr. de la Mare is a short story writer of quite extraordinary 
quality (“Seaton’s Aunt,” which appeared recently in the 
London Mercury, is in itself enough to prove that), and it is 
gratifying to see that he continues to express himself in this 
medium. Among other interesting matter is an article on 
“The Novels of William de Morgan,” and Prof, Edith Morley 
has delved in the inexhaustible Remains of Henry Crabb 
Robinson and has excavated various references to Carlyle, 
together with some important letters from Carlyle to Robinson 
which, strange to say, are now published in England for the 
first time. ‘The number as a whole seems to us one of the best 
that the Mercury has given us. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood is, as usual, thoroughly entertaining. The author of 
Tales of the R.I.C. gives a long and somewhat depressing sketch 
of “ Ulster in 1921.” A first instalment of “The Voyage of 
‘The Maid,’” by Mr. G. H. Gandy, promises an exciting tale. 
‘The Maid’ is an elderly cutter, who, in the first chapters, 
crosses the North Sea and arrives at Kronstadt with a cargo 
for starving Russia. Mr. Edmund Candler writes delightfully 
on a holiday in the Pyrenees. Sir Percy Sykes supplies a 
short account of the defence of Abadeh, the small town in 
Central Persia which, in 1918, was gallantly held by a handful 
of Indian troops against overwhelming numbers. The rest of 
the contents are characteristically informing and trenchant, 
but that, of course, we expect of Blackwood. 


THE YALE REVIEW. 

Tuts American quarterly is admirably produced, though we 
sometimes find ourselves wishing that it were not so stuffy. 
The present number is, however, a good one. Mr. Frederick 
Turner, the Professor of History at Harvard University, has 
contributed “ Sections and Nation” in which he discusses the 
strange phenomena of sectionalism and unity in the United 
States as they appear to-day. He tries to account for the con- 
trasting attitudes of Europe and America. Mr. R. C. Leffing- 
well, who was recently an Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
discusses “ War Debts” from a sane and moderate standpoint. 
Miss Zona Gale, the author of “ Miss Lulu Bett,” has a most 
interesting article upon the modern tendencies among American 
novelists. Dr. Henry van Dyke has just discovered, appar- 
ently, the associational value of words. The poetry we found 
uninteresting save for one slightly overladen lyric, the first of 
two, by Miss Edna St. Vincent Millay. The book reviews are 
sound but heavy. 





MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 

Tue quarterly Music and Letters maintains its solitary excellence, 
Mr. Wright Roberts contributes an interesting appreciation of 
César Franck, whose centenary occurs this year. In spite of 
his growing popularity Franck is not much written about. Mr, 
Roberts is not blinded by admiration, and, although justly 
appreciative, he unfavourably compares Franck’s lavish chromati- 
cism with the skilful blending of diatonics and chromatics jn 
Wagner’s more frequently successful chromatic effects. There 
are two articles on the string quartet. One by Mr. Eugeno 
Goossens describes, with many musical illustrations, works by 
such moderns as Mr. Ernest Bloch, Signor Malipiero, and Mr, 
Frank Bridge. Variety is supplied in a scholarly but readable 
article on “ The Jonsonian Masque” by Mr. Jeffrey Mark, and 
“ The Flute and its Powers of Expression” by M. Louis Fleury, 
the well-known flautist. Some useful translations of songs 
of Schubert and Brahms are included in the contents. The 
Sackbut, under the editorship of Miss Ursual Greville. remains 
the most intimate and lively of the musical monthlies. Its 
beautiful production by the Curwen Press is worthy of the 
contents. In the September number an appreciation of Delius 
by Mr. Sidney Grew and “ A Study in Criticism,’’ by Mr. George 
Arnold, are noteworthy. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—=—_ 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 





We offer the Field our hearty congratulations on the occasion 
of its seventieth birthday. The number in which it celebrates 
the event is beautifully got up, and contains a great variety of 
interesting matter, including admirable illustrations. ‘The full- 
page colour reproduction of W. P. Frith’s “Derby Day” is 
especially excellent. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
delightful two-shillings’ worth. The number as a whole sur- 
passes the high standard which the Field has always led us to 
expect, and to say this is to say a great deal. 


What We Want and Why. By Mrs. Philip Snowden, J. H. 
Thomas, Robert Williams, Tom Mann, J. Bromley, and Noah 
Ablett. (W. Collins and Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—The tendency 
of many excellent people who do not give much attention to the 
subject is to regard Labour as a vast, selfish and unruly force 
which is apt to upset existence from time to time by “ going 
on strike.” The present book, consisting of articles by six 
persons of position and authority in the Labour world, contains 
in a comparatively small space much information about the aims 
and desires of organised Labour, and, besides discussing a 
variety of technical details, brings before the reader the human 
aspect of the problem. This aspect is, of course, by far the most 
important—indeed, when the problem is eventually faced as 
primarily one between human beings and human beings, the 
day of its solution will not be far off. The value of the book 
would, we think, have been improved by an additional article 
containing a short survey of the others and summing up the 
whole in a few general conclusions. 


The Rise and Progress of Modern Football. By Harras Moore. 
(Bowman and Murdock. 6d. net.)—In this little pamphlet the 
story of Football is pleasantly and vividly told. Mr. Moore 
describes how football has progressed, from a rough-and-tumble 
game on the village green with makeshift goal-posts, to a highly 
organized contest between two trained teams on a ground 
almost as well looked after as a county cricket field. There are 
chapters on “The Football Association,” “The English Cup,” 
“The Football League,” and the “Development of Pro- 
fessionalism.” 


Down-along Talks. By “Dan’l Grainger” (David F. Gass). 
Somerset Folk Series No. 6. (Somerset Folk Press, 16 Harpur 
Street, W.C. 1. 1s. 8d.)—This little collection of stories gives 
examples of village affairs as they go on in remote parts of 
Somerset. The new life is present in a way, but it is all coloured 
by the old, and the dialect remains unintelligible to the outsider 
when spoken. In print it is not difficult, for the kernel of the 
English language is Wessex, and it is Wessex that is still 
spoken in the county of high hills, flat marshes and great elm 
trees. The episode of the parish council meeting, when the 


undesirable elector hands in his nomination paper which would 
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compel an election, is a perfectly natural piece of village 
politics 5 so is the way in which the difficulty is got over by 
the private conversation outside the meeting, when the chair- 
man induces the undesirable candidate to withdraw because 
he is not fitted for the post, the real reason being a small 
episode of poaching known to the chairman and as yet not 
made public. 


has lately been founded to study 
the philosophy of Spinoza. The annual subscription of ten 
shillings may be sent to Mr. Leon Roth, Exeter College, Oxford. 
The headquarters of the society are at The Hague, and it pro- 
poses to hold conferences at fixed intervals, to reissue docu- 
ments relating to Spinoza, and to publish an annual volume of 
original studies. The first Chronicon Spinozanum has just been 
published on excellent antique paper and in good type, cast 
after the fount of Johannes Rieuwertz, the first printer of the 
Ethics. The contributions are, for the most part, in Scholar’s- 
Latin, German, Dutch, French or English. It is natural in a 
polyglot book, but unfortunate in the records of a learned society, 
that misprints should be so frequent. ‘The volume should be 
counted instructive and pleasant by absolutist philosophers. 


King Richard 1I., AsYou Like It, Julius Caesar and The Merchant 
of Venice. Edited by J. A. Green. (Christophers. 2s. net.)—These 
are the first four volumes of “The Companion Shakespeare,” the 
object of which is “to make the reading of the play in itself 
as intelligent and joyful as possible.” They are well printed, 
well bound and surprisingly cheap; they should, moreover, be 
valuable to those illiterates or backward children who need such 
weak, ruth=pity, lascivious metres= 
words which do harm, long-standing ill-will. In 
addition, the text is interspersed with exhortations and questions 
to the reader; and there is, of course, an illustration of the 
Globe Theatre. 

Letters to My Grandson on the Happy Life. By Stephen 

Coleridge. (Mills and Boon. 4s. 6d. net.)—This third series of 
letters of instruction and advice to a young man is concerned 
mainly with principles of conduct. Though occasionally 
resembling the familiar and friendly talk of an inspired parent, 
these letters, especially when they deal with subjects such as 
teverence, Magnanimity and Peace, are more in the manner 
of a very Mr. Stephen 
Coleridge has some sound advice on the choice of a profession. 
He compares the struggles of the journalist and the artist, the 
insecurity of the actor, the unpopularity of the doctor (who, 
Mr. Coleridge declares, knows too much about his patients ever 
to be welcome, except in case of illness) with the advantages 
of the “steady old professions.’ Among those providing a 
trustworthy income, he instances architecture—though archi- 
tects will think differently—the Civil Service, the Bar, and the 
better class of commercial work. The Bar is, notoriously, the 
kindest to those who do not make a great success of it ; numerous 
permanent officials with quite generous salaries, such as Judges, 
Magistrates, Registrars, are drawn solely 
from its members. Altogether, this is a pleasant and wise little 
book, though it cannot, we fecl, be so attractive and stimulating 
to the growing boy as are the same author’s enjoyable Letters 
to My Grandson on the Glory of English Prose. 


Swimming and Waterman ship. By L. do B. Handley. 
(Macmillan. 5s. net.)—If swimming can be learnt in an arm- 
chair, we should certainly recommend this book as a dumb 
instructor. The author has an assuring style and gives clear 
descriptions of all types of swimming. Unlike most English 
instructors who teach beginners the breast-stroke first, Mr. 
Handley first teaches his pupils the “ Modern strokes, 
he says, are not only more eflicient, “they are also the easier to 
learn, because they are made up of movements closely resembling 
primitive man’s natural mode of swimming, the dog paddle, 
which most children fall into by inclination when they first 
take, untaught, to the water.”’ The breast-stroke is, of course, 
valuable in life-saving, and it can be easily acquired when the 
swimmer has mastered the free style. Mr. Handley, however, 
recommends an amended form of the breast-stroke not often used 
in this country. ‘‘ The arms are no longer swept back close to 
the surface until at right angles to the body; they take a 
shorter drive and pull down as well as out; also, the arms and 
legs do not drive and recover together, but alternately.””. Any one 
who has tried this method will know that it gives greater facility 
in breathing and requires fewer negative movements, 


A “Societas Spinozana ”’ 


explanat ions as puny 


ancient malice = 


conservative religious adviser. 


and Clerks of Assize, 





crawl.” 





We have received the first part of an attractive encyclopaedia, 
Cassell’s Children’s Book of Knowledge, which is to be published 
in about forty-eight fortnightly parts (1s. 3d. net each). The 
contents are arranged alphabetically; they are copiously 
illustrated. The first part deals with a wide selection of A’s 
ranging from Aachen, the Académie Frangaise, the Aeroplane, 
down to Air Plants, and Alaric the Goth. The notes are freshly 
and entertainingly written. The section devoted to Africa 
contains some remarkable photographs of wild animals, while 
several maps, showing the natural conditions of the continent, 
are printed in vivid reds and greens and blues and purples and 
oranges—infinitely more romantic than the pale colours of the 
ordinary geography book. ‘This alone shows that the compilers 
have approached their task in the right spirit. 
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7 PARENTS ABROAD and OTHERS.—Boy about 8 

would be received by gentlefolk as companion to own son of that age 
and to twin girls aged 11, and to share governess. Healthy country life in beau- 
tiful of Hampshire. Mrs. MORAY WILLI AMS, North Stoneham House, 
near tleigh, Hants. 


JISCOUNTESS ST. CYRES wishes to recommend Cours 
Clemence Isaure. A French school of exceptional character, near Hyde 
Boarding and Day Girls. Pupils can specialise in subjects required, 
Dressmaking and Millinery. Highest References.—For 
” clo Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 
1. 





Park. 
including English, 
further particulars apply “C. 

Sackville Strect, Piccadilly, w. 


TORTHERN RHODESIA.—Vacancies for PUPILS to 
learn PLONEE 4 FARMING. £300 for one year. Food and quarters 
provided.—Apply D. J . GRAY, Nega-Nega Private Bag, Livingstone. 


FOR SALE, &c. 
ANOR HOUSE for PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—For 


Sale, or would negotiate for long lease, Manor House of Georgian period 
(100 feet above sea level), situated near large City in the North of England. 
Contains 5 reception-rooms, 13 bedrooms, electric lighting, central heating, 
excellent kitchen and flower gardens, playing field available; suitable for Prepara- 
tory Boarding School ; exceptional opening for such school.—V or further — 
Jars apply Box 1134, the Specter, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


MENTS &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


“APPOINTMENTS, 
ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Applications are invited for the position of CHIEF INSPECTOR in the Educa- 
tion Officer's Department. 

Salary £1,100 a year, rising by annual increments of £50 to a maximum of 
£1,250 a year plus a temporary addition, making the probable total commencing 
salary at time of appointment £1,350, 

Apply Education Officer (C.1.), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 8.E. 1 
(stamped addressed foolscap envelope nec essary), for form of particulars, to be 
returned not later than 14th October, 192 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with 
HM. Forces. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 











JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


NT. DAVID’S COLLEG LAMPETER. 


The Council invite i for the ofic e of PRINCIPAL which will become 
vacant on December 3ist, 1922. 

The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A. of 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary frem endowments 
£533, together with a share of tuition fees, and a house free of rent, rates, and 
taxes. The salary has varied between £800 and £900 a year. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk to the Council, to whom 
applications, with either thirty-five printed copies of testimonials or not more 
than six references, should be sent on or before November Ist, 1922. 

WILLIAM DAVIES 
Cc lerk to the ( ouncil, 


STAPLET ON, 








A] 
49 


1922. 


BOARDING SCHOOL, 
BRISTOL, 


Se »ptemb« r 27th, 


(oes STON’S | 











The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this Secondary School, regulated by a Scheme 
of the Board of Education, is vacant and the Governors invite applications for 
the post. 

Candidates must be graduates of a University in the United Kingdem or hold 
equivalent qualification and must not be over 40 years of age. Salary £€00 per 
annum, rising to £800 and free board, service and residence for head-master and 
family. The school has accommodation for 200 boys. 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
sicned, by whom olen should be received not later than Wednesday, 


lst November, 1922 
Merchants’ Hall, Ww. W. WARD, 
c Bristol. Clerk to the Governors : 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, RANGOON, BURMA. 
APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR THE POSTS OF PROFESSOR OF 







ECONOMICS, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND LECTURER IN GLISH. 

All these appointments are in the Indian Educational Service with pay ranging 
in increments from Rs. 400 a month at the age of 25 to Rs. 1,250 a month at 
the age of 44. 
of the Indian Educational Service are eligible, rising to Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 1,750 
a month. The initial pay of an officer appointed to the Service will be at the 
figure in the scale corresponding to his age at appointment. Officers of non- 
Indian domicile will receive in addition an overseas allowance of Rs. 150 a month 
up to the age of 29, thence Rs. 200 a month to the age of 32 and Ks. 250 a month 
from the age of 33. In addition the Professors and Lecturer will receive a Burma 
Allowance and if married a Rangoon House Allowance. The Professors also 
receive a special allowance of Rs, 300 a month. 

The Rangoon House Allowance is on a diminishing scale from Rs. 125 a month 
on salaries of Rs. 500 to Rs. 999, Rs. 110 a month on salaries of Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. 1,499 and Rs. 100 on salaries of Rs. 1,500 to 1,999 and thereafter Rs. 75 a 
month. 

The Burma Allowance raises from Rs. 75 a month on salaries of Rs. 400 to 
Ks. 499 a month to Rs. 165 a month on salaries of Rs. 2,000 a month and upwards. 

All appointments are pensionable. 

To illustrate the total effect of these rates of pay and allowances, the initial 
pay in rupees a month for officers of non-Indian domicile appointed at the ages of 
30, 35 and 40 respectively is shown below :— 

At age 30, At age 40. 





At age 35. 


Indian Edueational Service .. ee 600 850 1,050 
Overseas Allowance a ee 200 250 250 
House a Lecturer .. “a 125) (110 
ee ee Professor .. ee 110) 110 1100 
Burma a Lecturer .. am 120) 135 (135 
a a Professor . aa 135) 8 (150 
University _,, Professor on! nly ain 300 300 300 
Totals Lecturers .. oo 106 1,345 1,545 
Professors 1,345 1,645 1,850 

APPLICATIONS ARE ALSO INVITED FOR THE POST OF LADY 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN) EDUCATION, 


The pay and increments are on a scale rising from Ks. 460 a month in the 
first year of service to Rs. 850 in the twenticth year. To officers of non-Indian 
domicile an overseas allowance of Rs. 50 a month and second-class return passages 
four times during service are granted. The appointment is pensionable, Candl- 
dates for this post should be specially qualified in phonetics. 

Applications should be submitted in covers marked “C. A.." and addressed 
to the SECRETARY, Board of Education, London, 8.W.1. Scottish candidates 
oot. apply to the SECRETARY, Scottish Education Department, London, 
58 1 

Full particulars of the revised scale of salaries and further details as to appoint- 
ments may be obtained from the Board of Education or the Scottish Education 
Department. 

PP\HE HISTORY and ENGLISH TUTOR at WEST WRAT- 

TING PARK, CAMBS. (lifelong coach, last years with late Mr. W. N. 
Cobbold), for Navy, Army, Responsions, Littlego, Matric., desires Private Coach- 
nanently in December,— 


ing, or similar post, or could reevive resideut puptls per: 
Adiiress as above. 








Above this seale there are selection grades for which all members | 


mHE 








EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


- a Governors invite applice ations: for the post of HEAD-MASTE 
Scnool. 

The School is a Day School. 

Present numbers 600. 

Advanced Courses in Classies; and in Mathematics and Science. 

Applicants must hold Honours Degrees of a University in the United King rdom 
or the British Dominions. 

Salary £1,200, rising by annual increments of £50 a year to £1,500. 

House, free of rent, rates and external repairs, provided, 

Duties to begin as from Ist January, 1923. 

Applications, with references, and twenty copies of not more than three recent 
bp ey x to be sent in so as to be received not later than 31st October, 1922 
to the CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, 6 Butts Court, Leeds. = 


ER of this 





: CLR AND FOUNDATION. 


I ILLEY 
NEWARK HIGH | se HOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of HEAD- MISTRESS, which 
falls vacant at Christmas. 240 girls; no boarders or hostel. Comme heing 
salary £550, non-resident. 

Candidates must be graduates (or the equivalent) of a University. 

Applications, accompanied by copies of three testimonials, to be sent to reach 
the undersigned not later than Saturday, the 21st instant. 

31 Lombard Street, Newark-on-Trent, CHAS. H. 





NEWBALD, 


; 3rd October, 1922. : ‘erk to the Governors 
I ADY SHORTHAND-TYPIST desires engagement as 
Secretary ; 15 _ experience.— Box 1133, the Spectator, 13 York 


Street, Strand, wl 


( XFORD GRADUATE (Honours) wants immediate Position, 


London or Continent preferred. Literary, educational, journalistic.— 
Re 






Write O. 2654, care | of Willings, a Knights bridge, S.W. 5 
LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
YOU AMBITIOUS? If so, a METROPOLITAN 


A RE 
' COLLEGE 


ed you to compel high- 
salaried success. 


SUBJECTS.—Accountancy, Secretaryship, London B. Com. Deg 
Banking, Costing and Factory Organization, Commercial and C Rete 
aw, Advertising and Sales Management, Business Organization, 
Matriculation, and Professional Preliminary Examinations. 
1,300 successes at professional examinations in 1921. Many intens ‘ly prac- 
tical non-examination courses. erate fees, by instalments, if desired. 
‘Students’ Guide ’’—a handsome volume of 132 pages—free on request 


POSTAL TRAINING will enable 


Metropolitan College, Dept. 365, St. Albans. 
W ES TFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
Chairman of Council: 'T. W. H. INSKIP, Esq., K.C., M.P. 
Principal: Miss K. C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain humber of EXHIBITIONS may also 


be awarded, 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
of London. 
Fees: Residence £90 a year; 
For ~~ we A | ae ulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
stead, N.W. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling's Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gyranastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 


University 


Tuition from 38 guineas a year 
Westlicld Colleg ge, Hamp- 








Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 








ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

VHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSF ELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 year 

and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish Syst m, 

Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Crick: 

Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum. —For prospe: “tus apply SECRETAR Y: 


PPRCEBEL. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 

TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information conc: ruing 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Prinei tt Miss F. zB. L AW RENCE 


CEE COLLEGE, | LONDON. 
SP aC a LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1922. 
MODERN ENGLISH POETRY, Professor E. Hocklitfe, M.A. Thursi 
5 p.m., beginning September 28th. 

SOME CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHERS. Professor 
Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on October 17th. 
EPOCHS OF ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 
M.A. Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on October 
r urther partictilars may be had trom the SECRET AR) 





lays at 





K. J. Spalding, M.A. 





omg ag J. B. Gaskoin, 
11 


"43 Hikes Stree 


“ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new principle—Discovery of the respiratory function of th» 
Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and children with marked 


 % * 


effects on body and mind. The seventh edition of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged 
(7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 
For consultation or book direct, address— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 _Park Street, Grosvenor Square W. 1. 
OF LO N DON. 


petvaeeres 


iNustrated by lantern slides, on “ Ancient Greek 
Theodore Reinach (Professor 
Paris), at Bedford College 


A Course of Three Lectures 
Education,” will be given in English by Professor 
in the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 








for Women, Regent's Park, N.W. 1 (Entrance: York Gate), at 5 p.m., on Monday, 
October 16th, Tuesday, October 17th, and Thursday, October 19th, Zz. 
At the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir Frederic Kenyon, K.C.B., 


Litt.D., Director of the British Museum. | Admission irge, without ticket. 





EDWIN DEL LER, Ac ademic Regis trar. 
L BCTU RES at THE PORC HW AY, a Craven toad, 
2, on Fridays at (3.30. Series on “Studies in Christian Mystical 
1 Wg October 13th, “ Practical Mysticism,” the Rev. L. W. FEARN 


Admission free. 


NOALEY Poultry” Farm, Glos. Est. 1894. Over 500 students 
J have attended this course. Three months’ courses, thorough tuition, 
ectures, certificates given. Prospectus free.—Mr. and Mrs. EK, brooke-Wratten. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—OLD HENWICK F ARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening for Women. ‘Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. Fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering, poultry, "fruit- -canuing. Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 
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NNANDALE Poultry Farm, Worle, 3 miles from Weston- 
super-Mare. A Training School for girls just left school to fit them for 
ftarting small Enterprises on their own. Poultry, pigs, gardening, car entering 
and cooking taught. Home life and personal care of each individual girl's health 
and capac capacity. —Principal, Mrs. ST. JOHNSTON, A.B.S.A. 


7\ ARDENING FOR LADIES at [leden College, Kingstone, 
1 nr. Canterbury ; 300 {t. above sea level. Practical comprehensive training, 
individual cons ideration. Year begins mid-September. —Apply P RINCIPAL S. 


EE HOU SE T RAINING CENTRE FOR L: ADIE S. 
Expert gardening instructions, all branches, in lovely old manor gardens. 
vacancies. Home comforts; bhuckey.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, 

Devon, 








Two n 
Marwood, N. 


THEATRES, &c. 
T. MARTIN’S Gerrard 1243 and 3416. 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? .. at 8.15. 
by J. M. BARRIE, and 
LOYALTIES.. oe : ee o- at 9.0, 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MATINEES EVERY FRIDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15 
GIRLS’ SCHCOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY. 


GIRLS’ 

ST. DAVID'S, 

Miss T. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern 

History, M.A. Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School 

(G.P.D.8.T.), Liverpool, and 

Miss GWENDOLINE RHUYS, late House-Mistress at Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 1 

The buildings, standing in 10) acres, are those hitherto + by NORTH- 

LANDS SCHOOL. 


errr or L, KIRKBY LON 
WESTMORLAND, 
FOR 


Head-Mistress : 





SDALE, 


DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DEB. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, 


THE 
Miss D. 


FEES :—Daughters of clergy, including Medical Attendance and Laundry, 
£60 per annum; daugliters of laity, including Laundry and 10s. per term Medical 
Fee, £101 10s. per annuni. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to cach 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


JPPER CHINE, SHANKL LN, LW. .—Eight acres, near sea. 
) Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Unive sities. Music, 
Arts, Languages, Games, Riding. Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention, 


rn HE DOWNS SCHOOL, —$$—$__—_—_—_—— 


SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCREIrIA CAMERON, Fonours School 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford, 
Br icing air froin Downs and sea. 


| Fae SCHOOL FOR 
HIND HEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Miss F. M. 58. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. 
“ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 











of 





GIRLS, 


_He rd-Mistress : Sch.). 





The Misses POCOCK 


Principals : 
YALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 
Mountain and sea air. 
The aim of the School is to give a sound education on public schoo! lines. 


. Prospectus on application to the Secretary. 


SCHOOL 





Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnasium. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing ficld. Escort from Euston, Lecds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 
T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS CF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos 
Cambridge. 

Feces: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 


Bursaries available for Clergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation. 
Scholarships to the Universities. 

_ App ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS 

QT. MARGARI ET’S 
kK DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Wide train services 
Principal, Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, Late Scholar Newuham Coll 
and of the Maria Grey 


Training Colk “ge. 
( VERDALE 


N. Staffs. 
Head-Mistress, Miss BE. 


Fi ANSDOWNE 
J FOR GIRLS, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridze 
Pupils prepared for advanced ¢ 
Be: Beautiful s ituation overlooking the 











HARROW. 
for day-boarders.— 
ze, Cambridge, 


SCHOOL, 


SC HOOL FOR G [RLS, Farley Hall, ‘Oakamoor, 
650 feet above sea level. (Formerly at Settle, Yorks.) 
Boarders only. 


M. PICKARD, M.A. (Class. Trip., Cantab.). 


HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
, M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough education on modern lines. 
Xaminations and for the universities if required. 
bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


* THE 


GNES, L ADY ELTON, confidently Rec sommends- 
LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOME 


RSEL. Delightful Home School, with 
thorouzh education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Children 
with parents abroad, Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 4 mins. trom 
eea.—For illus. prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHLER. 
tH 'GHH#?ti.s.b D.., 

OXHEY LANE, sy ee 
Principal—Miss WALL 


Private Residential School for Girls, tele: > “ Watford 616,” 





SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850. 


P Miss BRENDA PESRTENG ALE, M. 
Principals {Vics VIOLET M. FIELI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENT LEME N’S DAUGHTERS, 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL- KNOW N PROFE SSORS. 


— HALL KENT, 


» London, 


from London, 
Method), 


OU RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 


Principal : Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased ““ WE NTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the Jate Viscount Portman, with grounds of vy acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out, 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared ior the University. Domestic Science Department. Illus 
trated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”’ Annexe, Bournemouth, 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

‘T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
Fine healthy situation. High ground, overlooking City. 

Twenty acres of playing flelds. — Junior School. 


Preparation for Universities, Army, «& 
_For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Recognized by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fect above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS, 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, 
Sr 
Re 








EDWARD'S SCHOOL, “BROADSTAIRS.— 
for the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from the 
—For Prospectus apply HEADMASTER. 


Preparatory 
age of 7 to 14, 





Sr "RATHALLAN HOUSE SCHOOL, 38 BOLTON GAR- 











DENS, 8.W. 5.—Sound, all-round education; French a_ speciality. 
Excellent premises and playground; games, riding, &c. Holidays arranged 
for if necessary.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 

A BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 
aged 11-18 years, Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 


Abbotsholme.""-—G. STANLEY HALL. 
Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire ; 
R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholms 


of England to-day than 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, 
or to Colonel B. R. W ARD, C.M.G., late 


Association, 28 Fitz Gec W. 14. 





FOREIGN. 
igs LAND, LAUSANNE, 


First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 
Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports, 
Lscort from London.—For prospectus, &c., write to Principals, Mmes. RUFER, 


RUSSELS.—A home with refined Belgian family in Best 
district offered to one or two gentlemen or young girls beyond school 


‘VILLA BIENVENUE.” 


age. English references can be supplied. Correspondence invited.—Apply 
J. DE BROEU, 60 Avenue de la Cascade, Brussels. 
PRIVATE TUITION, ac. 
TFXHE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective hearing. Appointments 
made.—Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate 5.W_.1. 


“MRADUATE receives in residence in her flat (near Hyde 
J Park) THREE or FOUR GIRLS beyond school age desiring supple- 
mentary education,—Write Miss HODGSON, c/o The Registrar, Joint Agency 


for Women Teachers rs, Oakle y House, Bloomsbury Street, W.C, 
4 LOCU Tt 1ON — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
‘4 will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
\ccabu'ary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 


ers, 
Cross), 


CANDIDATES, SJarrist 
446 Strand (Charing 


Preachers, 


Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY 
W.C, 2 


Lecturers, and Ladics. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, A€c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & 
36 Sackville Street, London, W, 1. Telephone : 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be vlad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


CO.,, 
Regent 4926. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, | 
QCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
prospectuses and Trustworthy Information, 
d, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 4 


Messrs, J. & J. PATON, 
and Tutors tn this COUNTRY 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) ¢ 

The age of the pupil, district prefer: 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 

{CHOOLS Information and caref fully considered 
s advice cun be obtained from 

TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 





MmMmuUuTORS Scholastic Agents, 
who have many years’ experience and extensivs 
information of schools, vocational training, and 
— 7 WwW + all forms of occupation at home and abroad. 
{ARE E RS. Write for free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
J SCHOOL" and“ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.” 





61C OND iT STRE ET, LONDON, W.1. 'Phones—Mayfair 1063 and 1064, 


- AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c._ 
K ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 


to write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert euidance, real train- 
ipg. Interesting booklet free.— Regent Iustitute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria 5t., 8.W. 
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ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small feo is 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed.—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Street, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C, 4. 


HE COMMERCIAL BUREAU, 10-11 Jermyn Street, S.W., 
undertakes all typing, multigraphing, translations, etc., at moderate 
Prompt attention to post orders. Free service introducing competent 
Gerrard 1696. 





charges. 
staif. ‘Phone: 


FPYYPEWRITING and PROOF - READING by experienced 


Clerk, late London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS. 1s., carbon 
topy 3d., per 1,000 words.—Miss HILL, Monks Risboro’, Bucks. 








| ‘PEWRITING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carboncopy, 3d. per 1,000 





words; translations undertaken, n.—Miss N. McF ARLANE, ML Palmeira Av. » Westcliff. 
TOURS, &c. 
RIVATE SOCTAL TOURS.—Estd. 1900. First Class. 


Gentlemen and Ladies. Nov. 7: Algeria-Tunisia. 30 days, 98 gns. 











#ov. 11: Spain and Tangier. 35 a7, 125 gns. Dee. 12, Egypt, Palestine, 
Damascus.— Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 199 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


A R 8 O N’ 8 

“MURALINE.” The Dry Powder Washable Water Paint. 

shades in 24, 5 and 7 Ib. packets. “ VITROLITE,” 
Superior to White Lead. 


Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


A THEENIC Scotch-Woven Wool UNDERWEAR _ for 
Ladies, Gents and Children. DIRECT from Factory. All sizes and 


Sold tn 40 
the Greenhouse Paint. 





textures. GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. 














EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. Suitable W. edding "Present. 
Jeautiful needlepoint and Irish Crochet. Handkerchiefs, “laces, collars, 
—PRESENTATION CONVENT, , Youghal, Co. Cork. 
Pext BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” ‘SUITS, 
price list or send garments for free estimate—LONDON TURNING CO. 
tbe pt. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. "Phone: _ Dalston 1580. 
PATLENTS.—ILLUSTRATED _ de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Se 
lnvalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the Peo} le’s Refreshment House 
Loan Stock.—P.R.H. A., Ltd., St. George’ 8s House, 193 Regent 8 Street, . mF 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 23. Specimens sent free.—HENRY Lb. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 153. on 
returned post free. best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (beoken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 


_ Patterns and Prices Post Free. —De pt. 2 27, Atheenic Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 

modesty slips, scarves, luncheon sets, teacloths, albs, cottas, direct from Industry. 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &e., equal to new. Write for descriptive 

] ESIDENT Booklet 

, saside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 
Association, Ltd, Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 74 per cent.) or 6 per cent. 
HY E YOU R OWN BOOKPLATE.— —Your < own Arms, 
London, W.1. 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parce! 

*S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 


Eatd. 18 50. 





YLATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in its 





effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter- 
minate cockroaches. Harmless to domestic animals.—ls. 6d., 2s. Sd. or 5s. 
per tin, post free, from HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 








If the bonuses just declared continue uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance at death will be 
doubled after 37 years and trebled after 


55 years. An assurance of £1,000 costs 


£27 or £34 a year to men aged 30 or 40 
next birthday respectively. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager 


No Commission 


No Shareholders 





LA FRANCE 


TAKES BRITAIN 
BY STORM 


LA FRANCE, the delightful little review of the 
French has taken Britain by storm. Its 
appeal irresistible. Its articles on 
French life and manners, its charming storyettes 
and its clever drawings make it the paper 
excellence for all who can read French. 


LA FRANCE 


Price 2% onl y 


Press, 


is original 


par 


“ La France, the French journal for English students 
of the French language, appears to have entered upon 
a deservedly successtul career.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
. So interesting 
that they 


and 
will 


“An admirable production. 
varied are the contents of La France 
compel reading.’’— John 0’ London's Weekly. 

‘La France, the attractive and well illustrated 
review of the French press . . . assuredly deserves its 
popularity.’”’—Spectaior. 

‘ Pre-eminently for those qui apprennent le francais, 
yet many mere ordinary folk will enjoy this revue.” 

—Bystander. 





“The journal should form an attractive mediuim 
for keeping in touch with French life and language.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 
oe . a charming little paper. La France makes 
an admirable stepping-stone to the higher reaches 
of French literature.’’—British Weekly. 


. an admirable summary of the events of the 
week on the other side of the Iyuglish Channel. 


= Daily J sVEWS,. 
For those whose French has been long negiected, the 
publishers of LA FRANCE issue weekly at the price 


of ONE PENNY a journal in simpler 


L’ECHO DE FRANCE 


Price ]¢ 


language. 


only 


With but a modicum of knowledge, it is possible to 
read L’ ECHO DE FRANCE at sight,and yet the journal 
is entirely free from any suspicion of childishness. 
Varied in contents, admirably illustrated, I’ CHO 
DE FRANCE will give you confidence in your power 
to read French. 


FREE COPIES. 
Send for specimen copies of these journals while the 
matter is fresh in your mind. 
Messrs. Evans Brotuers, Lrp 
Montague House, Russell Square, London, W.C. r. 
Please send a free specimen copy of LA FRANCE and 1, ECHO 
DE FRANCE, in accordance with your offer in the Spectaior 


of October 7th, 1922. 
DOE 2 ccc eaanions si iiellstigt de AG beet! iovtaiaiet lbh aA ie te car ha ool 
MEE cick ceimdnanbie tateeete eter Sagiwolika nan 
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300,000 
ORPHANED RUSSIAN CHILDREN HAVE 
BEEN KEPT ALIVE BY _ BRITISH 
CHARITY. IF CONTINUED HELP IS 
NOT GIVEN, THEY WILL DIE THIS 
WINTER. 














The continued maintenance of such children is the immediate problem which faces all the relief 
organisations in Russia. 
The Government homes are full, and will be still more crowded as winter draws near. 


The British Empire has saved their lives; it cannot now abandon them. 
The obligation of keeping them alive now cannot be set aside. | 
' 


A CHILD CAN BE FED FOR A SHILLING A WEEK. 


It is tragically little. Most of us spend a shilling a week—many of us a great deal more—on 
something we do not really want. 

Think how much, in terms of Life itself, all thosé little amounts would mean if added together. 
Think of Them before you spend heedlessly. 

Donations are urgently needed, and should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief 
Fund, 87, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2, which is co-operating with the Save the 
Children Fund and the Friends’ Relief Committee in the All-British Appeal. 

Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund (registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 


























CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
BRITISH-ISRAEL CONGRESS. Oct. 9th to r4th. 7 EsTasiisHep 1893. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS. MRS. HOSTER’S 


Afternoons at 2.45. Evenings at 7.30 





H.R.H. PRINCESS ALICE, COUNTESS OF ATHLONE, sue . 
will attend the opening Meeting. Typewriting, Shorthand and Translation Offices, 

orp Gisnoroucn will preside. AppRESsES by Clergymen, Ministers , “Ay? . “Re 
and Taymen. Admission free. Reserved seats for opening Meeting, ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, 
38.; Others, 2s. Tickets from Colonel Wright, 14, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4, TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C.2 

PSTALRS AND DOWNSTALBS. (to which address all communications should be eent),. 

By Miss THACKERAY. ’ - 
" YDIN Tel. Nos.: London Wall 1570, 405 & 5989. 


Phe COUNCIL ofthe METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEPRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 


permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or in . ee x 4 
quantitics at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Central Secretarial Training College for W ell- 


Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub- 
&e riptions and Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent. ‘ Sela 
~ Bankers: Mossra, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, SW. Educated Girls. 


——— ee aT 


| U ; S I 29, Grosvener Place, S.W. 1. 
References: The Countess (Dowager) of Desart; 
p , RT Messrs. Wainwright, Poilock & Co. (solicitors), and many others. 


A Most Exceiient Wine trom the Wood. 


54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriago Paid. 
= Send %s. or Two Trial Bottles, Post Frea. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, | United Kingdom 


13, Bordeaux House, 
PERI Il, SCOTLAND. 


| JON wi ST Provident Institution 
QU iS AD Cheirman:—The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman. 
One of the largest British Mutual Life Offices. 


 ___,:_,_,, \\| FUNDSEXCEED - TEN MILLIONS 




































































At the Quinquennial Valuation as at 31st December, 1920, all 
securities were written down to the very low prices prevailing at 
that date. 


UNIMPEACHABLE SECURITY. | FAVOURABLE MORTALITY. 
HIGH INTEREST YIELD. LOW WORKING EXPENSES. 

The combined operation of these factors maintains intact the 

ot future profi and renders the Institution’s Policies as 

ive to present vective Members of this great | 

ul Office as they we yre-war days, when its Bonuses were | 

z the highest paid by British Offices. Write for New | 

Prospectus to the Secretaty. | 


HEAD OFFICE : 196, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 









"FIRST AND 
STILL LEADING 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO.LTO, LONOON, S.w.!. 
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SELFRIDGE’S 
FOR CIGARS 


A thorough understanding of the cigar 


smoker and his tastes has made ‘“ The 


Mz 


in’s Shop at Selfridge’s”’ the head- 


quarters of men who are the best judges 


of 


a good cigar. 
Cabinet Cigars, each cabinet containing 


10,000 of yarious shapes and sizes of the 
following well-known Brands from Havana, 
can be obtained in bundlesof 50 up to any 


quantity. 

PARTAGAS. Prices: a 100, from 146/- to 
280/- 

ROMEO & JULIETA. Prices: a 100, from 
116/ - to 2 38/- 

RAMON ALLONES. Prices: a 100, from 
114/-to 238/- 

LA INTIMIDAD. Prices: a ioo, from 108/- 
to 340/- 

MODELO DE CUBA. Prices: a 100, from 
102/- to 228/- 

LARRANAGA, Prices: a 100, from 133/- 


Selfridge & 
Lti., Lon 
Ww. 


"Phone: 
Gerrard One. 


to 230/- 
Ground Floor. 
New Building, Orchard Street Entrance. 


Co., 


lon, 











a 





Get well at The 


Stanborougis 


Hertfordshire, 


come for 
before the winter 


beautiful are allies 





If you have 
rheumatism 


in any of its varied forms—if you 


suffer from sciatica or neuritis 


treatment 
intensifies 


special 


your trouble 


We have every facility for the cure of disease 


nd the relief of pain. Baths, massage, elec- 


tricity in all its most useful forms, including 
High 
galvanism, etc. 
staff of male and female nurses. 
dietary. 


Frequency, the Bergonie treatment, 
Resident physician and full 
Special 
Delightful grounds, tennis,- bowls, 
etc. Lectures and music. 


Nervous complaints 
successfully treated 


Whatever your ailments write us, or ’phone 


Watford 552. 


THE STANBOROUGHS, Watford, Herts. 


Where Nature 
and Science 


in your cause, 


es 


EHRMANNS 
WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Per dozen, 

CLARET. CRU VIOLET, Goodbody .. .. 24/« 
WHITE BON ORDINAIRE, 

GRAVES. {isxcellent White Dinner Wine 25/- 





—— ae, 





BURGUNDY, BEAUNE, Superior, Great bargain 30/- 
sCAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN .. ! 
BURGUNDY. { tA very superior growth 4 8/- 


NIERSTEINER, Domthal Estate 

HOCK. sary Great bargain ‘a ae 

MOSELLE, zELLER SCHWARZE KATZ tro19 
EHRMANN & FILS’ “ GOLDEN 

CHAMPAGNE. {GOBLET,” I91t. Highest class 13 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry ., 70 
SPARKLING MUSCATEL. High-class Cuvée. | 


39)- 


PORT. FINE RUBY TAWNY .. .. 1. 4Q/s 

SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM Dry 39) 

COGNAG, SUPERIOR FRENCH , ad | 
GRAND FINE CHAMPAGNE 

COGNAC. 2 coGNAc, Guaranteed 56 years old; 360 O}- 
inv. aluable in case of illness 

WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small init 144/. 

‘The Famous FERGUSON'S 
WHISKY, («7 }OURUR SPECIALITE,” great age 5G/- 


Write for “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed assortment of 
Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
435 & 44 Finsbery Square, Reside, 2 E.C, 2. 


Please quote “S.” 

















By Appointmen:, 


RINK with your meals 
Bulmer’s Pomagne, Cider 
de Luxe—the golden 

wine of England, On account 
of its low acidity an ideal drink 
in cases of gout and rheu- 


matism. 
| Write for “ The Golden Wine of England” Looklet, 
H. P, BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD, 





























THOSE TO WHOM FINE 
STATIONERY APPEALS 


will appreciate the W.H.S. series of notepapers, the 
distinguishing characteristics of which are refinement and 
elegance. These high-grade notepapers can be obtained 
in a variety of styles from all high-class stationers, 
including the 1,000 branches of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Artistic W. H.S. die-stamping adds the final suggestion 
of distinction and quality. 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


30OKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, 
STATIONERS, & PRINTERS 
HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 
Brussels 


NEWSAGENTS, 
BOOKBINDERS, 
STRAND 

1,cco Branches. 


Head Office : 
Paris. 
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THE NEW 


ROLLS ROYCE 
() HP. 


SIX-CYLINDER CAR 


Rom ROYCE, LIMITED are now prepared to superlative design and manufacture. These cars possess 








ediniis. click, LIMOUSINE (6 seats) 
ENCLOSED DRIVE CABRIOLET 


accept orders by cablegram, telegram or letter for all the essential qualities of a Rolls-Royce product and 

their new 20 h.p. six-cylinder car, produced to meet carry the same three years’ guarantee as the world-famous 
the demand for a car of moderate horse power, but of 40/50 Rolls-Royce. 

£ g ); W . 

err Cae em The following will shortly be ready for delivery : The 40 50 i 
plete cars include ee = — : chassis will, as 
self-starter, dynamo, CHASSIS ° - ~ Price £1,100 hitherto, be sold at 
battery, spare whee) OPEN TOURING CAR (4 conned - - Price £1,590 complete £1.850 and will 
and tyre, lamps, LANDAULET (6 seats) - : - Price £1,745 complete remain 


Price £1,745 cornplete THE BEST 


electric horn, wind Price £1,880 complete 














h tool kit, lifti (4 seats—Owner Driven) CARIN 
forte foe ils “08 ENCLOSED DRIVE CABRIOLET + . Price £1,900 complete THE 
jack and mascct. (6 seats— Chauffeur Driven) WORLD. 
Subject to the reservation of chassis for the internal requirements of Company or one of its specially appointed retailers. Orders, other 
the Company and its specially appointed retailers, allotments for than by telegram, will be dealt with according to the time of 
delivery of each type will be made in strict rotation, which will be receipt. Orders will only be accepted subject to the Company's usual 
determined by the despatch time of a telegraphic order addressed to the terms of busiriess. 

ROLLS-ROYCE, Ltd, 14/15, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telegrams: “Rolhead, Piccy, Lond.n." Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines). 

















Prices from 
30/- to 63/- 





THERE are few of us who would say of a man that he 
had reached the final stage of pecuniary embarrassment. 
We should say that he’s “on his uppers.” It’s a terrible 
thought. Expressed with a terrible degree of truth ! 

IT's one of the metaphors taken from the abiding 
significance of shoes. For the love of the mercy which 
men will have on you, don’t neglect your shoes. 

THE LOTUS boots and shoes are made, fitted, finished 
and turned out in tune with the responsibility which a 
man’s shoes have in a man’s life. In his health. In his 
comfort. In his confidence. In his credit. 


LotuseDelta 


FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 





LOTUS LTD., STAFFORD & Northampton. AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
ra Va ta Or ta ©) AOA 2 2 41 3 VA! Yt YANG 
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From Southampton & 
SN Cherbourg S 
\\ OROPESA, Oct. 20. 
‘: ORBITA, Nov. 10 
 ORDUNA, Dec. 

\S Travel by Ss 
‘S$ “ The Comiort Route” °$-c 
N ‘ 


\ SS x oat S 
THE ROWAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, Atlantic House, Moorgate, £ C2 @Amenca Ho 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, 
GLASGOW, & SOUTHAMPTON. 


DEAN AND DAWSON TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


GRINDELWALD, MURREN, WENGEN, AROSA, 
ENGELBERG, ST. MORITZ, CHATEAU D'OEX, 
PONTRESINA. 


Tours to the Riviera 
SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, Etc. 


TOUR DE LUXE 


TO EGYPT, PALESTINE & ITALY. 
Cruises in Sunny Seas 


SS 
NY 
x 











.Cockspur Street SWE 


also at 








SEND FOR PROGRAMME. TO 
DEAN AND DAWSON, Litd., 
84 PICCADILLY, W. 1, or BRANCH OFFICES. 








THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 


“Everybody should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 


“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post frea from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Lid. (Des 37), 117 S:. Georgs’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 





October No. 3s. 6d. net. 1922, 


HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 
Editor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 
CONTENTS. 
THE HEART OF HINDUISM. 
ANTITHESES IN CHRISTLANITY. 
ROME AND THE ANGLICANS: A REPLY. 
by G. G. CovuLTon, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE TRUE GROUND OF THEISTIC BELIEF. 
By Professor Joun Tamu. 
RELATIVITY AND REVELATION. hy Austin Hopkinson, M.P. 
RELIGION AND BUSINESS: A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER OF SOCIAL 
HISTORY. By R. H. Tawney. 
GOD AND MAMMON. By J. A. RK. Marniorr, M.A. 
KARMA AND LIBERATION, By CHARLES JONUNSTON. 
DICKENS AND MEREDITH. [Py the Rev. Professor JAMES Morratt, D.D. 
THE ELIZABETHAN “ HAMLET.” By WiLLiaM PorL. 
PARABLE AND ITS ADAPTATION IN THE GOSPELS. 
By Professor B. W. Bacon. 
THE ELEUSINIAN AND ORPHIC MYSTERIES. By Bb. A. G. FULLER. 
CO-OPERATION AMONG NATURAL SPECIES. By H. Rutwueimer, 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEWS. 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 
By Joun RicKARDS MOZLEY. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 





THE CASTING AWAY 
OF RESTRAINT 


One ominous feature of the present day and 
generation shows itself as a revolt against moral 
authority. All over the world men are defying 
established conventions and breaking loose from 
discipline and restraint. Indeed, one epigram 
declares that people are beginning to take the 
* nots ” out of the Commandments and to put them 
into the Creeds instead. 


Now it was said by an ancient prophet—and age 
eannot wither nor custom stale this truth—that 
“where there is no vision the people cast off 
restraint.” Men reject the Commandments, 
because they lose sight of their Eternal Commander 
and Judge. The world’s supreme need, if only to 
save it from anarchy, is to recover the vision of God. 


In the Bible, as nowhere else, we come face to face 
with the living God, revealed by His Spirit and 
incarnate in His Son. It is the single aim of the 
Bible Society to place that revelation in the hands 
of every human being in the speech in which he 
was born. 


Already the Society has sent out the printed Gospel 
in 550 languages, and it is issuing over 30,000 
copies every day. It thus becomes one chief 
instrument for bringing within men’s reach that 
vision of God which alone can lead them into 
obedience, and righteousness, and peace. 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 





CHURCH CONGRESS 


SHEFFIELD.—October 10, 11, 12 & 15. 





MEMBER®S’ TICKETS, to admit to all Official Sessions, 
7s. 6d. each. Platform tickets to Meetings for Men, Women, 
Boys, and Girls, 2s. 6d. each. NO RESERVED SEATS. One 
Copy of Official Programme free. Tickets and information 
from THE CONGRESS SECRETARIES, CHURCH HOUSE, 
SHEFFIELD. 

Tickets may also be bought from the 8.P.C.K., Northumber- 
land Avenue, W.C.2; CHURCH HOUSE, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W.1; or THE EXHIBITION OFFICES, 
Maltravers House, Arundel Street, W.C. 2. 





100 Years of Heroic Service to Humanity have given 


THE LIFE-BOATS 


A unique place in our hearts. 
Will you show your ADMIRATION by helping to maintain 
them? 
Will you give to them NOW ? 
And remember them in your Will ? 
The Institution is a CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
providing a NATIONAL SERVICE, 
It needs £250,000 a year. A small sum to maintain the 
Life-Boat Service round 5,000 MILES of coast ? Yes—but 
We have to collect the whole of it. 


There is NOT ONE PENNY from the State. That is why 
we want a LITTLE HELP from EVERY MAN and WOMAN, 
LORD HARROWBY, Hon, Treas, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Sec, 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, 
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First Reviews of 


MR. JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY’S NEW BOOK 


he ADVENTURE of LIVING 


A Subjective Autobiography. 
By JOHN ST. LOE STRACHEY, Editor of the “Spectator.” 


Second Gdition in the Press. 
John Buchan writes in the ‘‘ Times.” 

“ Childhood in an old Somerset manor, a boy’s ai 
excursion among books, Balliol in the late ’seventies, 
the life of a successful journalist in London, the policy 
of an independent editor in crises like the Home Rule 
and Tariff Reform controversies, an immense and varied 
acquaintance with politicians, writers, and soldiers in 
two hemispheres—it is a rich quarry from which to draw 
material. I confess to finding the early chapters the 
most attractive, for it is not often that a busy man in 
after life retains such sharp impressions of youth. Mr. 
Strachey’s vivid sketches of his ancestors, his exquisite 
portrait of his father, Sir Edward Strachey, the picture 
of the nurse, Mrs. Leaker, whose mother had known a 
soldier of Blenheim and from whom he learned his 
agreeable habit of quotation—these are things which | 
we rarely find in modern memoirs... it is all a plain 
record of partialities and sympathies, complete and 
incomplete, set down with gusto and candour and some- 
thing of the undress of good talk. It is a remarkable 
achievement, for it succeeds in being self-revealing 
without immodesty and cheerful without complacency. 
The reason, I think, is that the writer, while whole- 
somely interested in himself, is equally interested in 


everybody else 





The ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ says :— 

not possible in a review to convey a due sense 
of the fascination this book, which—unlike the 
average autobiography—is a work of literary art from 
beginning toend. ‘Ihe style is easy and amiable, as the 
true essayist’s should be, but under its kindly urbanity 
can be discerned a personality that will not consent to 
any compromise with political expediency. Indeed, 





+ ge 
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c 
ot 
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the *‘ you-be-damned-ness’ Robert Lowe thought the | 
most admirable of the late Duke of Devonshire’s | 
qualities is really Mr. Strachey’s chief characteristic. | 





‘Chat is why the Specrator is the most English of ail | 
journals and the one that sees most of the political 
game as carried on to-day by Celtic gamesters.” | 


The ‘‘ Observer ’’ says :— 
* There are chapters—and they will be appreciated— 
of moral and intellectual | 


whose freight is avowedly 
conviction. But it is ever the pageant of life that holds 
the vision of the true journalist, and such a master of 
his craft inevitably fills his most restful pages 
with the commerce of that active and interesting 
world of affairs with which he has had close relations. 
He deals sparingly in gossip, and with regard to living 
people maintains a reserve which will doubtless be in 
certain eyes old-fashioned. Nevertheless, he has written 
such a book as will pleasantly confirm while abundantly | 
amplifying the imaginary portrait which readers of the | 
SPEcTATOR for the last twenty years have drawn of its | 
editor for themselves.” 


The ‘‘ Yorkshire Post ’’ says :— 

“ Mr. Strachey’s picture of his home and the home-life of 
hisold English house is altogether delightful,a picture of 
English squirearchy at its best—homely affection, good 
company, books, pictures, and within limited means a 
fulness of life in the things that really matter.” 





| has done and the people he has known. 
| The ‘* Daily Mail ’’ says :— 


Illustrated ZO/- net. 


The ‘*‘ Times ”’ Literary Supplement says :— 

‘“* Mr. Strachey has been one of the most fortunate of 
men, and quite the most fortunate of journalists. If 
anybody takes the sub-title of his book to be the promise 
of a confession of intimate spiritual experiences he will 
be disappointed. Here is no tragic soul’s voyage 
between the rocks of pleasure and sin, faith and despair. 
Mr. Strachey’s ship sails with a fair wind and a sunny 
sky from a sheltered cove of very happy boyhood to an 
open sea of activity and success. He leaves the most 
wonderful of nurseries only to find his way to the 
company of English statesmen and American Presidents ; 
and perhaps he who knows both may have his doubts as 
to which of the two was the finer experience. No doubt 
he is egotistical, as every autobiographer must be. But 
he is not the sole centre of his book in the sense that 
Pepys and Gibbon are of theirs. He has been as 
prosperous as Pepys and he is as self-complacent as 
Gibbon. But he does not take the pleasure in his own 
company which they did ; he could not have lived alone 
with his own thoughts as they could. He was a born 
publicist, and his thoughts have never been happy 
without a market-place in which to agitate themselves 
and others. And so his book, in spite of that title—and 
in spite of the fact that the most remarkable thing in it 
is an account of a strange spiritual experience which he 
had as a boy—is a book of external life, of the things he 


li 
” 


to 


‘From early beginnings grand climacteric Mr. 
Strachey’s review flows on in delightful chapters about 
his old home in Somerset—a charming place—his father 
and mother, his old nurse, whose mother had known a 
soldier who fought at Blenheim—his ways of thought, 
his work on the SprEcratror, his books, his friends, 
and the policies, domestic and foreign, which in 
thousands of leading articles he had upheld or 


opposed. .. . Agreat many people must have read the 


| SPECTATOR and wondered what—behind the personal 


touch so evident in its conduct—the editor was really 
like. We can only say that they will not find Mr. 
Strachey’s book disappointing. Jivery page reflects the 
glow of a fine mind.” 
T. P. O’Connor writes in the ‘‘ Sunday Times ’’:— 
“Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s autobiography, which he 
has just presented to the world is a very charming and 
a very valuable work. I have been able in the few hours 
I have had time to give it to do more than skip through 
some portions of it ; but some of the earlier chapters are 
so intensely interesting that I read every word of them 
with something like ecstasy. Mr. Strachey has the 
quality which is necessary in every autobiographer, if 
his work is to be of real value and real interest. He is 
frank; he is almost nude in the revelation of his own 
character. ... His picture of his home life, of his 
ancestors, and of some of the great men with whom he 
has been brought in contact are really quite fascinating.” 
‘* Claudius Clear’’ in the ‘* British Weekly ”’ says : 
“’ihis autobiography is the work of a frank, friendly, 
original and bold writer who has entertained very strong 





HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Warwick Square 


Publishers 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Demy 8vo (9 x 53). 10s. 6d. net. 
With Eight Drawings of Eton by J. D. M. HARVEY. 


PLAYING FIELDS 


By 
ERIC PARKER 


(Author of “ Eton in the Eighties,” ‘* Shooting Days,” 


etc.) 


“Mr. Parker's loving and grateful pages .. . his 
technical method allows full scope to his delicate art. 
He preserves the intimacy of autobiography without 


its limitations.’”’—The Times. 





Published by 


PHILIP ALLAN & CO., 5 Quality Court, W.C.2 


~ SAMPSON ‘LOW 


LONDON, S.E. 


_—- 


A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS. 


An account of the growth, distribution, and uses of the trees 
and shrubs of India and Ceylon, with DESCRIPTIONS OF 
CHEIR WOOD-STRUCTURE. By J. S. GAMBLE, F-.R.S. 
Fully illustrated. 894 pages. Map and Index. Detailed pro- 
spect gratis. £3 3s. net. 


PALESTINE AND THE WORLD. 
G. JANNAWAY, Author of “ Palestine and the Jews,” 
Profusely Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 








By F. 
ete, 


THE WIND BLOWETH. 





By DONN BYRNE, Author of ‘“‘ Messer Marco Polo.” 6s. net. 
DEEDLES. 

By SIDNEY IASTINGS WEBB. 6s. net. 
BROTHERS IN LOVE. 

By JOAN COWDROY. 6s. net. 
CARNISS AND COMPANY. 

By HENRY ST. JOHN COOPER. 6s. net, 
WHERE THE ROADS CROSS. 

By SILAS K. HOCKING, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BRAGANZA NECKLACE. 

By HERBERT HARRISON, 6s. net. 
THE HOUSE IN MOUNT STREET. 

By JOUN DEE COURCY. és. net. 


PROGRESS. 
7s. 6d. tet. 


PEREGRINE’S 
By JEFFERY FARNOL. 
“One of the finest he 


has ever written.” 
—Da ity Graph hic. Second 
“A novel that will giv * Fich isure.”—7? : 
Jovers of Varnol will ‘fim i oval ing to thei r liking.” Impression 
—Morning ee, now 
“A lively and fascinating romance.” 
— Birmingham Mail, at 
and Iwightly written.”—Sunday Times. Press, 


“ Priskly 
ag ae er "— ruth, 


1 sat up until 2 a.m, to fivish it, 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


CIVIL SERVICE CONDITIONS. 


All interested in this topic of the hour should read 





Eyes of Innocence 
By ROBERT HAMBLIN. 7s. 6d, 


“Mr. Hamblin has given us such a glimpse into the inner working of the 
Civil Service as we have not had since the days of Trollope.”"-—Sm W. Rovertsoy 
NICOLL in the British Weekly. 

“The descriptions of the Civil Service are excellent in their gentle satire.” 
Outlook, 





The Lady of Leybourne 


A Novel by CHESTER KEITH. 7s. 6d. 
“ The setting of the story is well done and Mr. Keith has made life in those 
far-off days a real thing.’’"—Daily Chronicle. 





The Nineteen Hundreds 


By REGINALD AUBERON. 


“London was a much jolliecr place than it is likely to be again in our time, 
and Mr. Auberon has done well to revive our recollections of it. He is an 
amusing and interesting guide.’’—Star. 


12s. 6d. 





Rugby Football 


By D. R. GENT. 


Mr. Gent is well known as the former English Tn‘ernationa! half-back and 
Gloucestershire captain. 


6s. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.-C. 1. 


MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY : PROSE 


Feap. | 8vo. Cloth, 6s. tet. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


HUGH WALPOLE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE CATHEDRAL. 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 
Large paper Edition, Limited to 250 copies. 
18s. net. 


OWEN WISTER’S NEW BOOK. 
NEIGHBOURS HENCEFORTH. 


By OWEN WISTER, Author of ‘ A Straight Deal; 

The Ancient Grudge,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Wister’s new book deals with the France of to-day, 

describing the country, the spirit of the people, and signisicant 
incidents im a very moving manner. 


ESSAYS IN THE LAW. 
By the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., 
LL.D., D.C.L., K.C. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


KRINDLESYKE. 
By WILFRID GIBSON, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LHOTA NAGAS. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Demy &vo. 





or, 





author of “ J,ivelikood,” ete. 





By J. P. MILLS, LCS. With an Introduction and Sup- 
plementary Notes by J. H. Hutton, C11. With Maps 
and other Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


SCIENTIFIG BOOKS & SERIALS. 


WHecvon & WESLEY, Ltd., have the largest stock in the country of 
Booksin all Departments of Science and Natural History, a!so l'ransactionsanJ 
Journals of Learned Socicties, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. 
Separate Catalogues on all subjects, twopence cach, post free. 


2,3 & 4 ARTHUR ST.,NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
‘Lelephone ; Gerrard 1412, 
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WHEN THE DAY’S WORK 

IS DONE SWITCH ON 

TO A WIDER WORLD . 
By Reading 


PUBLIC 
OPINION 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
PEOPLE THINK, SAY AND _ DO. 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 











To equip yourself for the new problems of the new day 


you should read PUBLIC OPINION each week. 
To-day PUBLIC OPINION is a more Vital Paper than ever. 


As you read it you get a full sense of the greatness of 
the issues which face the World—Political, Social, and 
Spiritual. Every reader, therefore, of the daily papers | 
should read PUBLIC OPINION so that they may realise 
the true bearing cf the multitude of facts which the 
dailies give—and of some facts which they do not 


give. 


It is a Newspaper Room, «. Weekly Library of New Books, 
and always a cheerful and well-informed companion. 
It gives a rapid survey of what men and women think, 





say and do each week. 


It seeks to convey in the most handy form something of the 
variety and vivacity and eternal interest of life, as well | 
as information about the great problems of the day. 
It is a weekly cinematograph of the world of thought 
and activity. 


PUBLIC OPINION is the most convenient portable travelling | 
library one can possess, and it is never out of date. It | 
automatically itself weekly, the small 
recharging fee of Threepence, Threepence for a stimu- 
lating and educational Week End, making all other 


days worth while! 


You cannot obtain what PUBLIC OPINION gives you for 
Threepence—(not sixpence)—in any other way without | 
much expense of brains, time, and money. Buy it and | 
you save all three. There is no other such Threepenny 
worth of literature published in the United Kingdom. 
Every Smith’s Bookstall proves that. 


renews at 


A SPECIMEN COPY OF 


PUBLIC OPINION | 


be 





‘ . } 
will sent to any address on receipt of a_ postcard 


addressed to 


“PUBLIC OPINION,” 44, Essex St., 
STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. | 





PUBLIC OPINION can be sent post free to any address at 
home for 17s. 4d. a year, or abroad for 15s. 2d. a year. | 


LIFE OF 





CONSTABLE 


GIFT BOOKS 


DON QUIXOTE 


Based on Sholton’s Translation of 1620. Edited with an Essay 
by J. B. TREND, and illustrated with 25 Drawings in colour 
and 61 in black-and-white by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE. 21s. net. 

It is often made a reproach against the gift-book of to-day that inadequate 
inaccurate or inappropriate texts, labelled with the name of some favourite 
of childhood, are used as pegs upon which to hang a mass of elaborate illustration. 

This edition of ** Don Quixote "’ is open to no suc al criticism. As much care 
has gone to the selection and editing oi the letterpress as to the drawing oi the 
illustrations. 


DOWN A DOWN DERRY 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. 








15s. net. 


A Volume of Fairy Poems. Illustrated in colour and 
black-and-white by DOROTHY P. LATHROP. (Also 
325 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the Author.) 


GOYA AS PORTRAIT PAINTER 


By A. DE BERUETE Y MORET. 58 Collotype 


52s. Gd. net. 
Plates. 








Times Literary Supplement “A fine volume with an abundance of 
admirable illustrations.”’ 
GENERAL BOOKS. 
_ _ 
HEART OF ARABIA 
By H. Sr. J. B. PHILBY, C.1.E. 2 Volumes. 63s. net. 
Times Literary S: tpplement “The whole book is a wonderful record 
of exploits crowned with astonishing succes . The Peunders Medal 
of the Royal Geographical Society was never betier deserved. . . lic 
seems to possess every qualification for an Arabian explorer, from th 
discerning eye to the equable temper, from syinpathy to high courage.” 
THE WANDERING YEARS 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of ** The Middle Years ”’ 








and * The Years of the Shadow.” 15s, net. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘ Katharine Tynan is one o select few who 
can convey a picture which ¢ ver the discerning realiz be just, for she 
writes with the greatest simplicity in ion and with perfect faithtulnes 
as to expression, . This charmin 





BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 





An Account of its History, Resources and Native Tribes. 
By OWEN RUTTER, P- R.G.8. With an Introduction 
by Sir Wes sT Ripaeway, G.C.B., ete. Tllustrated. 21s. net. 
Oth - F va enthralling bo rowde| with ar nd detail, 
folklore. and sscriptio 
THE SECOND ‘EMPIRE 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. = Second Impressic 16s. net 
JAMES DOUGLAS in the Sunday Erpress I held my breath w l 
gasped with admiration over its scholarship, i ! it it 
its satire and its polished pros Mr ! mist look 
his fading laurels, for here is a torch that make ilent k i fartl 
dip. There has been nothing like this book sinee the heyday of Git 
Macaulay and Carlyle. 
FREQUENTED WAYS 
By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, F.R.C.S., et Tilus. and 


Maps. 15s. 
THE WESTERN QUESTION 
AND TURKEY 

ARNOLD J. TOYNBEF. 
MONEY AND FOREIGN EXCH ANG E 
AFTER 1914 


ty GUSTAV CASSEL. Demy 8vo. 


VENIZELOS 


B. CHESTER. Front. 
FICTION 


PERADVENTURE 


net. 


IN GREECE 


M i} 18s. 


10s. Gd. 1 


by S. 








OR, THE SILENCE OF GOD. By ROBERT KEABLFE. 
Fourth Impression Printing. 7s. 6d. net. 
Glasgow Evening News A bold odern drawit on U wra 
prepares the reader for an en nt wit! high considerations of religion 
and faith 
THE DANCER AND OTHER TALES 
By STEPHEN TALLENTS. 7s. Gu. net. 
lin Literary Supplem \ Kk by a writer who ls in art 
/MAN: A FABLE 
sy ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. net. 
THE BENT TWIG 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD. 7s. 6d. net. 





CONSTABLE & CO. LTD. 


10-12 ORANGE STREET LONDON W.C, 2 
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OUTSTANDING NEW, 
JOHN MURRAY BOOKS 





PRIVATE DIARIES OF THE RT. HON. 


SIR ALGERNON WEST 


Edited by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 
With Portrait. 18s. net. 

“‘An inexhaustible treasure . . . both comedy and 
tragedy on the grand scale . . . a charming picture 
of Sir Algernon in his old age, the Great Lover of men 
and women.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘*Has as much history and human nature in its one 
volume as a dozen of the noisy and pretentious journals 
which i issue § so frequently.’’—Evening News. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND 


By the VISCOUNTESS CAVE. ‘Great names, 
trailing the comedy and tragedy of their lives, come 
and go in the pageant of history which makes up 
the story of Viscountess Cave’s excellent book.’’— 
Daily Chronicle. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE ADVENTURE, 1893 to 1921. 
By Dame ADELAIDE M. ANDERSON, D.B.E., M.A., 
formerly His Majesty’s Principal Lady Inspector of 
Factories, Home Office. With a Foreword by the 
Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT CAVE, G.C.M.G. Readers 
may read between the lines of these brief records, 
stories of suffering, of endurance and of rescue wh ch 
will set them wondering why our predecessors so 
long grudged to the woman worker the help which 
only a woman can give. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 1920-1921 


By K. W. MONSARRAT. These poems are studies 
in human sentiment. They suggest the inevitable 
growth of content out of a simple regard of the 
realities of life and the living. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. 


By BBNNET COPPLESTONE, Author of ‘ The 
Lost Naval Papers,’’ etc. A romance of West Dorset, 
spiced with the salt of the sea. 7s. 6d. net. 


D.E.Q. By LORD GORELL 


Author of ‘“‘Out of the Blue,’ etc. A tale of 
mystery in a Cornish village, and of loving faith 
rising triumphant above doubt and despair. 


7s. 6d. net. 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER 


By R. W. MACKENNA, Author of ‘‘ The Adventure 
of Life,’’ etc. A rare tale of the adventures, the 
fighting, and escapes of the Scottish Covenanters 
when the persecutions were at their worst. 


7s. 6d. net. 
THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By MARGARET DELAND. ‘‘A strong, direct, and 
earnestly sincere story, and it propounds an unques- 
tionable truth with delicacy and with force.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 7s. 6d. net. 








Write for List of New Books, 
post free, to JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle St., LONDON, W. 1. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEWBOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOG Y—verge 


Selected from the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net, Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


Every aspect of Mr. Kipling’s extraordinary range 
is represented—his poignancy, his humour, his sc orn, 
his tenderness, his patriotic fervour, his univ ersality, 
THE GREAT SECRET 

By MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by 
NARD MIALL. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book deals in a most attractive way with primitive 

religion and the occult wisdom of India, Egypt, Persia, ete, 


GIVING AND RECEIVING 


BER« 


By E. V. LUCAS. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A new collection of essays, appreciations, stories and fantasies, 


by a writer who has always enjoyed sharing his pleasures with 
his readers ; hence the title. 


MORE DRAWINGS 
By H. M. BATEMAN. Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. 


CHARACTERS: A Book of Drawings 


net. 


By GEORGE BELCHER. With an Introduction by 
FRANK SWINNERTON. Demy 4to. 7s. Gd. net. 
Mr. George Belcher is one of the most popular humorous 


artists of character, especially of low life. 
A HISTORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 
By WILLIAM MILLER, M.A. With an Introduction by 
G. P. GOOCH. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. (History of 
the Peoples Series.) 6s. net. 
YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE 
By E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by GEORGE 
Feap. 4to. 5s. net. 
A delightful collection of humorous commentaries. 
RAYMOND REVISED: A New ani Abbreviated 


Edition of “‘ Raymond or Life and Death.” 


MORROW, 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. With 12 Illustrations. 
13th Edition. Shortened, simplified, and supplemented. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

RADIO FOR EVERYBODY 
By A. C. LESCARBOURA, Managing Editor of thea 
Scientific American. Edited by R. L. SMITH ROSE, 


M.Se., D.1.C., National Physical Laboratory, Teddington. 
With 170 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE PATTERN OF THE ILIAD: a Study in the 
Art of Homer 
By J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow 


College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TINKER, TAILOR ...: A Child’s Guide to the 


of King’s 


Professions 
By A. P. HERBERT. Illustrated by GEORGE MOR. 
ROW. Feap. 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 
By 8. LYLE CUMMINS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations by G. L. STAMPA. In three volumes. 
Demy l6mo. Is. 6d. net each volume. 

WITH THE PRINCE IN THE EAST 
By Sir HERBERT RUSSELL, K.B.E. With 23 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF GOLF 





LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
—-ON DISARMAMENT— 


BUDGET EXPENDITURE ON NATIONAL 
DEFENCE, 1913 and 1920-22. 


A memorandum containing in the form of statistieal tables tnformation with 
recard to expenditure on account of National Defence beiore and since the war 
of 21 countries. 


ARMAMENTS. 


Report of the Temporary 

Armaments, Geneva, Sept. 7th, 1922. 4s. net. 
—_—_— A Report to the Third Assembly. 
WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 
Supplementary Report to the Third Assembly on the 
Work of the Council and on the Measures taken to 
execute the Decisions of the Assembly (July-August, 


1922). Is. net. 
Published b 


3s. net. 


Mixed Commission on 








By LESLIE SCHON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 

GENEVRA’S MONEY 

E. V. LUCAS 7s. Gd. net 
THE GREAT-GRANDMOTHER 

GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM 7s. 6d. net 
THE MOUND 

ALICE PERRIN 7s. 6d. net 
THE KING 

KARL ROSNER 7s. 6d. net 
THE PLOT 

H. C. BAILEY 7s. 6d. net 
FOURSQUARE 

GRACE 8. RICHMOND 7s. Gd. net 
TROUBLE-THE-HOUSE 

KATE JORDAN 7s. Gd. net 
THE GIRL IN THE GOLDEN ATOM 

RAY CUMMINGS 7s. 6d, net 





Constable & Co., Ltd., 10 Orange St., W.C. 2. 








Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 2. 
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DUCKWORTH’S 
Net 7s. ca. NEW NOVELS ;.. 6d. Net. 


: = ieeentneiiinen 





THE ‘TRUTH ABOUT 
VIGNOLLES 


By ALBERT KINROSS 
“This is as good as a play and a panorama in one; through 
{ts variegated and accurately rendered scenery, Vignolles, 
the beloved vagabond, saunters nonchalantly, flirting with the 
assurance of a man about town, facing peril with the cunning 
of a strategist and the courage of a born soldier, and ever at 
the beck and call of adventure.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


FLOWER OF ASIA 


By GILBERT COLLINS 
“ An idyll, full of charming and sympathetic pictures of life 
in Japan.’’—Daily Telegraph. 











TAKE THESE NOVELS FROM THE LIBRARY SHELVES 
KNIGHTON 
By GUY RAWLENCE 
A romance of the Wiltshire downs that border on Dorset. 


LADIES ONLY 


By MAY EDGINTON 
A novel that is full of smiles and chuckles. 


LOBSTER SALAD 


By LYNN DOYLE 
Stories of an Ulster village where politics are less a matter 
of public enthusiasm than are love-making and “fun and 
divilment.”’ 























TESTAMENT 


By G. P. ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Debt ”’ 











READ THE FOLLOWING PRESS NOTICES OF 


THE GEORGE SANDS—GUSTAVE 
FLAUBERT LETTERS. 


1. “‘A book that must pass into classic literature at once.” 
—Country Life. 
2. ‘‘ This is not a book of the day, or the month, or the year. 
It is a book of the century.” —I Westminster Gazette. 
3. ‘‘ No more delightful book of letters exists.” 
—LEvening Standard. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 

















Companion Volume—J ust Published. 


THE  NIETZSCHE-WAGNER CORRESPONDENCE. 








Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


MR. SEYMOUR HICKS’S GREAT BOOK 


DIFFICULTIES 





“He writes boldly, fearlessly, and above all, soundly, on the 
dangers which await a young man on his first venture into life. 
This most admirable book.” —Daily Telegraph. 

Demy 8vo. Second Impression Printing. 10s. 6d. net. 


«= —— a al wee A 

ROUND ABOUT THE UPPER THAMES 

By A. WILLIAMS, Author of ‘‘ A Wiltshire Village,’’ etc. 
‘His knowledge of wild life is wide and intimate.” 








* Delightful.”"—Daily Mail. —Times. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
(ere or re permet nce nee me LOTT TRIO 





VINDOWS 
JOHN GALSWORTHY’S PLAY 
Cloth - 3s. net Paper - 2s. 6d. net 


rca ne ee a NS SE TEE, 
DUCKWORTH AND CO., 
8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 











SS ames . 











Mr. Grant Richards ‘Will publish 
on October 19 a new volume by 
Mr. A. E. Housman. It will be 
called “Last Poems ” and its price 
will be five shillings net. 


Grant Richards Limited 
8 St. Martin’s Street 
London 
W.Cc. 
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_ HERBERT JENKINS’ LATEST BOOKS 
_? A Dominie Abroad A. S. Neill. 


Always original, A. S. Neil!, the author of A Dominie’s Log, decided to found at Hellerau 
an international school which should embody the educational best of all nations. He 
bought a dictionary to learn the language, and a note-book to record his impressions. 
He soon discovered that he was beset by difficulties—the Government, the teachers. 
finance, the National Mind. ‘There is, however, the Dominie’s humour and his joy in 
the great work he has undertaken. He remains a rebel; but he is now a constructive 
rebel. Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net. 


2. My Sporting Memories Major-Gen. N. Woodyatt, C.B. 


Forty years with note-book and gun, by the author of Under Ten Viceroys. Apart from 
accounts of thrilling adventures with tiger, rhinoceros, leopard, snakes, etc., General 
Woodyatt tells much of the lore of the jungle and the ways of its inhabitants. 

Never before has a book on animals contained such remarkable illustrations, reproduced 
from actual photographs. They include charging tigers, a tiger mauling an elephant, 
and the life-story of three tiger cubs. ‘“ Reminds one of Jorrocks.’’-—TZimes. 16s. net. 


3.1 The Angler’ S Companion intro. by sir 8. Maxwell, Bt. 


A new edition of Thomas Stoddart’s fishing classic, The Angler’s Companion to the Rivers 
and Lochs of Scotland. Edited, with a lengthy introduction, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bt. 
Illustrated by 4 plates in colour, 18 half-tone illustrations and 18 line drawings. 
Stoddart’s famous work is of as much importance to the modern angler as it was when 
originally written. Where differences arise, they are corrected by the editor in footnotes. 
Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. Ready October 17th. 


4, Off the Beaten Track in Sussex A. S. Cooke 


The Call of the South Country has been immortalised by Kipling, Belloc, and a score 
of others ; but it was the late Arthur Stanley Cooke who wrote the book upon the county 
by the sea. For years he explored the less-trodden ways, and with pen and pencil recorded 
the things he discovered—natural, historical, and arch: ological. 

With inspiration he obtained the assistance of a large number of Sussex artists, who 
contribute 160 illustrations to his pages. Demy 8vo. Price Ios. 6d. net. 


3.| Old English Walnut & Lacquer Furniture 
[_ ES 





An account of the making of walnut and lacquer furniture, the variations of quality and 
how age and atmosphere have affected it, together with an exhaustive account of the 
activities of the furniture faker. By R. W. Symonds, author of The Present State of Old 
English Furniture. Illustrated with reproductions of 71 fine pieces never hitherto repro- 
duced. Demy 4to. 25s. net. Ready October 17th. 








NEW GREEN LABEL NOVELS 
An Ordinary Couple. 4 novel of Rachel Bland’s Inheritance. 


perpetual comedy and human error by J. E. Buckrose, A Yorkshire story by W. Riley, author of Windyridge. 
telling how George Hinton and his wife, Nellie, shook When Sidney Bland died, the neighbours sighed their 
the confetti from their garments and proceeded to relief. They saw in that one involuntary act the only 
“settle down ’’ as a domesticated couple, and the gracious thing he had ever done for his daughter. 
Strange situations that ensued. 7s. 6d. net. There was, however, the dead hand. 7s. 6d. it. 





The Mazaroff Murder. 3,1.s. The Return of Blue Pete. pur. 


Fletcher, author of The Markenmore Mystery. Who ther adventures of Blue Pete and his little horse, 
killed Mr. Mazaroff ? There is no finer writer of a Whiskers. By Iuke Allan, author of Blue Pete: 
detective novel than J. S, Fletcher. 7s, 6d. net. Half-Breed. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Returnof Clubfoot. a turiting The Smuggled Masterpiece. 


story of to-day by Valentine Williams. Some further Edgar Jepson’s comedy-novel opens with a young man 
adventures in the career of Desmond Okewood, swimming out to a French fishing smack to tow 
who again encounters the redoubtable Man with the ashore a mysterious cylinder. From that moment 
the action of the story becomes breathless, 7s. 6d. net, 





Clubfoot. 7s. Od, net. 
9 se secu REID. NAIA ENE SS, ARORA OMNSRAE SORA IDE PAE Ne 
Loudon: Printed by W. SrEaiguT & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and published by ALFRED Everson tor the “ Specratog ” (Limited). at ticir 


Ollice, No, 13 York Street. Covent Gar den, London, W.C, 2, Saturday, October 7th, 1922, 

















